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Crop Prospects Unfavorable 


Heavy shortage in spring wheat acreage---By B. W. Snow 


Statistician Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


Returns from our Orange Judd 
county agents under date of May Il 
make the conditions of winter wheat 
79.1 against 788 April 1, and 90.1 May 
1 last year. The area reported as 


~ abandoned and seeded or to be seeded 


to other crops equals 19.1% of the 
area sown last fall, a total of 3,783,000 
acres lost, which leaves 33,473,000 
acres winter wheat standing for har- 
vest. Reducing the condition to its 
equivalent in probable bushels per 
acre of yield, on the basis of the ex- 
perience of the last 10 years, the pres- 
ent figures of acreage and condition 
may be taken as indicating a winter 
wheat crop this year of approximately 
492,000,000 bushels. Preliminary re- 
ports as to the probable spring wheat 
acreage indicate a decrease of 10.6% 
from the area of last year, making the 
probable spring wheat area this year 
17,382,000 acres. 

Correspondents at this time indicate 
that the acreage which has been 
abandoned and has or will be planted 
to other crops amounts to 3,783,000 
acres. The acreage abandoned is 
much less than in the previous year 
of winter heavy loss, 1912, when some. 
thing more than 6,000,000 acres out of 
a total of less than 33,000,000 was lost. 
The acreage remaining for harvest 
this year is apparently about 8,000,000 
less than was harvested last year. But 
in comparison with the normal acre- 
age of other seasons it is not a short 
acreage. 

The month of April was generally 
favorable for wheat so far as weather 
conditions are concerned, there being 
everywhere an ample supply of mois- 
ture with temperatures ruling com- 
paratively low. In spite, however, of 
conditions that in the main seemed al- 
most ideal, the condition of the crop on 
May 1 shows practically no improve- 
ment over that reported on April 1, 


Insect Enemies Threatening 


Iiessian fly is present this year to 
an extent which has rarely been 
equaled. I have advices of its serious 
present in important districts of 
large areas from western Ohio west- 
ward to western Kansas. The amount 
of damage which will result necessa- 
rily depends in a large measure upon 
the character of weather conditions 
experienced during May. If there is 
ample moisture and the weather re- 
mains moderately cool so that the 
plant is maintained in a vigorous con- 
dition of growth, the damage will be 
less apparent because the plant will 
have strength sufficient to take care of 
the parasites and at the same time 
mature a fair rate of yield. If on the 
other hand any part of this territory 
during May or the first part of June 
shall experience a period of moderate- 
ly dry weather with high tempera- 
tures, the effect of the hessian fly in- 
fection will become rapidly apparent. 

Green bugs, or the oats aphis, are 
reported from many sections of Okla- 
homa and damage is becoming appar- 
ent as this report is made. 

The same excess of rainfall which is 
putting winter wheat in a promising 
position has been experienced in the 
spring wheat territory, but with decid- 
edly opposite results. The seeding of 
spring wheat has been very much de- 
layed and at this writing only about 
half the acreage of South Dakota is 
in the ground, while a comparatively 
small percentage of the seeding in 
North Dakota and Minnesota has been 
attempted. 


CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 





- 1916 -——_, 
Acres Condition Condition 





standing May, 1915 
88 83 
88 75 
70 90 
86 89 
87 82 
87 86 
84 82 
64 88 
74 88 
54 89 
60 90 

2 92 
17 98 
67 91 
82 92 
8h 94 
87 92 
94 95 
8h 96 
82 94 
82 94 
8 87 

are 83,473,000 79.1 90.1 


Less Spring Wheat Acreage 
The unfavorable season to date is 


resulting in a decided decrease in the 
‘pereage of spring wheat. 


Weather 
conditions were such last fall that 
@niy a small percentage of the usual 


fall plowing was done. This makes it 
necessary to prepare the land in the 
spring as well as seed it and as the 
spring has proved very unfavorable, 
the.,acreage will necessarily be reduced 
and what is still more important, that 
which is seeded will be put in hastily 
and with a poor seed bed. 
Farm Operations Delayed 

Oats seeding is still under way over 
a large part of the oats territory. That 
portion of the crop which has been 
gotten into the ground has experienced 
very favorable conditions and is start. 
ing well. A considerable part of the 
proposed acerage, however, has not 
yet been seeded, 

Corn plowing is late and even in 
Kansas only a very small percentage 
of the crop is yet in the ground. In 
Oklahoma cornfields that were planted 
early have had to be replanted to an 
unusual extent. The grass crops every- 
where are in excellent condition, al- 
though spring growth is very small 
on account of cold weather. The clover 
crop, however, is short, a large part of 
the new seeding having winterkilled 
with wheat, particularly in the terri- 
tory where wheat has been used as a 
nurse crop. The acreage of clover this 
year will be decidedly smaller than in 
recent years. 





Among the New Books 


PLANT PROPAGATION, GREENHOUSE AND 
NURSERY PRACTICE—By Prof M. G. 


Kains, professor of horticulture, 
Pennsylvanit state college. 54x7% 
inches. 342 = pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth. Orange Judd company. Price, 

$1.50 net. 

Within recent years plant investiga- 
tors have discovered many new facts 
and short cuts in propagating plants 
and in simplifying methods in nursery, 
greenhouse and garden practice. In 
bringing these facts together, Prof 
Kains has done a great service to 
nurserymen and other plant propaga- 
tors. Included in the book are a dis- 
cussion of the general principles of 
plan propagation, methods of germi- 
nation, seed testing, potting, layerage, 
bottom heat, cuttings, graftage theo- 
ries and laws. A wealth of drawings 
and photographs illustrate the practi- 
cal phases of the subject. This very 
excellent book will be found indispen- 
sable in the library or workshoop of 
every man dealing with plants. 

A LIVING FROM EGGS AND POULTRY—By 


W. H. Brown of New York. 5%x 
7% inches, 150 pages. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated, Orange Judd company. 


Price, 75 cents net. 

A book unique in that it treats of 
the poultry business from an unbiased 
standpoint, It is not an advertisement 
of any strain of fowls or of day-old 
chicks or of hatching eggs. Then 
again most books on poultry keeping 
emphasize but one side of the busi- 
ness, the silver lining of the cloud. 
The idea has become prevalent that 
poultry keeping is an easy, pleasant 
way for anypbody and everybody to 
earn a living, but in this book the 
author has shown all sides of the 
business as a young man will find 
them and the impartial statements 
will help anyone inclined toward poul- 
try to make a correct decision. The 
author has addressed his remarks en- 
tirely to people in the business who 
have a limited amount of capital and 
experience. The chapters on selection 
of location, egg crates, don’ts learned 
from experience, and particularly that 
on marketing eggs, will be found of 
great value to every poultryman. 
SWEET CoRN—By Albert E. Wilkinson, 

New York state college of agricul- 

ture. 203 pages. Cloth. 5x7 inches. 

Orange Judd company. Price, 75 

cents net. 

For the first time a safe, practical 
and complete guide on sweet corn cul- 
ture has been prepared. The whole 
subject is treated in detail minutely 
and plainly as only a practical man 
actively engaged in sweet corn grow- 
ing can handle it. Varieties, methods 
of culture, commercial growing and 
processes of drying and gathering are 
completely covered in this excellent 
book. It is a book that will appeal. to 
the small farmer, market gardener, 
the suburban grower and for the man 
who produces sweet corn for factories 
and other commercial enterprises. 





Production of Butter—In 1910 an- 
nual production of butter on farms 
was 995 million pounds; in factories 
625 millions. 
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NOWING the conditions in your harvest 
fields as well as you do, it will be an easy 
matter for you to pick out the right grain binder for 
your work. Note the details of construction —How 
is the main ‘frame built? Is the main wheel large 
enough and wide enough to give plenty of traction? 
Is there a simple means provided for quickly and easily 


taking the strain off the canvas at night, or when the 
binder is out of use? Are ball and roller bearings provided to 
lighten the draft? Will the elevator take care of both light and 
heavy stands of grain? Isthe knotter simple and sure in action? 


These are the things that count. 
In the IHC binders — jon, Deering, McCormick, 


Champion, Mil. 
waukee, Osborne and Plano—these things and all other details 
are taken care of. Own anIH C binder. 

The same arguments hold good for the twine you use, Ask 
an IH C twine, made to work in the 


for and insist upon gettin 
at the lowest price consistent with 


eo ee 
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binder you buy, and sol 
1H C quality. 

Your local, dealer can furnish you with I H C binders, repairs 
and twine. See him or write to us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
cHicaco 




























Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
—. Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfaifa and Grasses 


The winnings of Western Canada at the Soil Produ 
Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list com 
Wheat, Ones, Barley and Grasses, the most important being the 
prizes for at and Oats and sweep stake on Alfalfa. 

No less important than the splendid quality of Western Canada’s 
wheat a ay grains, Fy pe cneumenee of the oan Se ane 
fattened on the grasses of that country. recen’ ipmen 
of cattle to Chicago topped the market in that city for 
quality and price. 

Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels. 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater e ible 

surplus of wheat this year than any country in the world, and at 

\ present prices you can figure out the revenue forthe producer. 
In Western Canada you will find good markets, echools, ex- 

ceptional social liti ‘ect climate, and great 

There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 


Send for illustrated phiet and ask for reduced railway 
rates, information as th best locations, ete, Address 


Canadian Government Agent 
1139 Elm St., Manchester, N. #. 


TO ENTER CANADA 




















Profitable Stock Feeding 


v ~ Proper Feeding Swells Your — 
(Sip thaipes V4 | Bank Account 


Lar — TA r | \HE following books contain a systematic 
Gs CRY Ny and practical treatment of the profitable 

g No] feeding of live stock. This subject is of 
more fundamental importance than any other 
single question that our farmers have to face. 


Every phate of feeding fully treated. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
ANIMALS 
By C. W. Burkett. A discussion of the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding 
farm stock. It takes up the ject step 
by step, making it possible for the practi- 
cal man to understand, clearly and fully. 
the science and practice of the subject. [i- 
lustrated. 348 pages. 5x7 inches. . Net $1.50 


Books by Thomas Shaw 
FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 
A practical manual treating on the general 
principles of feeding farm animals. A book 
for the busy farmer, who can take it up 
any time and find interesting, an 
up-to-date information on the feeding of 
live stock, either on # large or a small scale. 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 5386 pages. ...§2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 











The book ever written discussing the 
feeding and management of cattle from 
Dirth until dis; It 


under arable 
~ Cattle, no matter how or where situ- 

rt Titustrated. 5%x8 inches. .Net $2.00 
MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
detail of feeding and of 


Bvery management 
sheep is treated in a practical and ex- 
haustive manner. the most 
com: 


It is so plain that the men who take 5 
their guide should not fail in their work. 
Illustrated. 5%x7% inches. Cloth. .Net $2.00 





‘Earn a Splendid Salary 


Over 3000 graduates are earning g00d salaries 
as Chauffeurs, Testers, Mechanical Experts, 
etc. Big demand for more. Auto business bet- 
ter than ever. 

UP-TO-DATE training in four weeks. Tui- 
tion and board reasonable. Write for catalog E. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 
2346 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Where Corn Is the Important Crop 


How William Martin of Putnam county, Ohio, won success 


memgi’ THERE is one thing above 
4 another that delights the aver- 
age man’s eye, it is to see a 
clean, well-kept farm that is 
owned and operated by the man 

cm who has earned it by his own 
thrift, industry and good management. Es- 
pecially is this interesting when we know the 
history and facts regarding the owner of such 
a farm, together with his rise and methods of 
operating his farm. It was so when I visited 
with William Martin, one of the progressive 
and prosperous German corn growers in 
Putnam county, O, a short time ago. 

Mr Martin 35 years ago was working by 
the month on the farm of a neighbor farmer 
and by dint of persevering industry, economy 
and good business management he has be- 
come one of the most prosperous and suc- 
cessful farmers in his locality. He now owns 
and operates his own farm, consisting of 
more than 200 acres of valuable land, besides 
owning a farm in one of the southern states. 
His home farm is level land cleared from the 
forest less than a third of a century ago. His 
buildings are large and commodious, well 
calculated to carefully house all the grain 
and live stock kept on the farm, 





and making the surface soil loose and mellow, 
Subsequent cultivations are given with the 
latest improved implements and in the most 
careful manner possible. Mr Martin believes 
that one cultivation well done is worth more 
to the crop than two or three hurriedly and 
carelessly done. His practice is to cultivate 
more ‘deeply at first while the plants are 
small and before the roots are spread out in 
the soil and gradually let up in depth as the 
corn becomes larger and the roots spread out 
more. The number of times he cultivates is 
determined largely by the circumstances sur- 
roynding him. Sometimes when circum- 
stances permit and the growth of the corn is 
very rapid he finishes with single horse cul- 
ture, thus keeping the soil stirred longer than 
could otherwise be done with a two-horse 
implement. 


Corn Crop Marketed ‘Through Cattle 


Both fodder and corn are largely fed to 
cattle. He has a covered barnyard where the 
fodder is largely shredded and stored for 
winter. The manure from this covered barn- 
yard is hauled out twice each winter when 
weather conditions will permit and put on 


years of her early life in domestic service, 
raised to manhood and womanhood a 
family of 10 children, all of whom are in a 
fair way to duplicate the character and splen- 
did qualities of citizenship as seen in their 
parents by becoming strong and useful factors 
in building up a good community. 


Real Corn Culture 
NEW JERSEY FARMER 


My land being level and containing but 
very few stones I plant my corn in drills and 
immediately after the planter harrow with a 
smoothing harrow, one and sometimes both 
ways, making surface condition of soil perfect 
and also preventing all damage from poultry, 
etc. I also harrow again when corn is ap- 
pearing through the ground. Should a heavy 
rain put a crust on the surface or weeds 
start badly, I again harrow when the plants 
are from 3 to 5 inches tall, slanting the har- 
row teeth well back. The final harrowing 
should be done in afternoon or at least after 
10 a m of a hot, dry day, as then the young 
plants are so tough that they fairly delight 
in the mauling they receive. This harrowing 
finally disposes of all signs of 





writes John Begg. 





Corn raising is the leading 
crop on Mr Martin’s farm, al- 
though oats, wheat and hay 
are grown in smaller quanti- 
ties. The production of live 
stock is also a prominent factor 
in Mr Martin’s operation and 
his success in this line has had 
cansiderable to do with his 
financial success. He keeps 
nothing but the best of cattle 
and hogs, which lead in his live 
stock productions.~— He always 
keeps pure-bred sires to breed 
from, thus making not only his 
own herds better, but improv- 
ing the quality of the live stock 
in his entire neighborhood. 

But it is not so much his 
live stock that I was interested 











weeds or crust -around or 
among the young plants, a 
most vital item in future 
growth. 

The next two cultivations 
are with a two-horse corn plow 
before root growth has be- 
come extensive enough to re- 
ceive damage, with the culti- 
vator teeth set deep enough to 
cut the soil into a homogeneous 
condition as deep as possible, 
after which all subsequent cul- 
tivation is merely surface stir- 
ring—in a dry time for the 
conservation of moisture, and 
in a wet time just as soon as 
the soil is dry enough to stir, 
to prevent crusting and subse- 
quent loss of moisture from 








in as it was the production of 
corn as a leading product. He 
plants about one-third of his 
entire farm in corn each year 
in a four-year rotation with 
either wheat or oats, clover and 
timothy. He is enthusiastic 
in the use of clover in his ro- 
tation, believing that without a liberal use 
of this plant his corn crop would eventually 
become less profitable. He endeavors to have 
a clover or timothy sod for corn each year, 
plowing this land a depth of-8 or 8% inches. 
His sod corn is carefully selected in the fall 
and just as carefully dried before winter 
freezing comes on. 

He invariably tests his seed corn, thus in- 
suring a good stand of plants strong in 
vitality and ready to grow in such a ‘way as 
to bring results later. He plants his corn 
in drills, the rows being 314 feet apart and 
the grain from 10 to 12 inches apart in the 
row. Cultivation of the corn crop begins as 
soon after planting as possible, generally one 
cultivation being given before the corn plants 
come up. This practically insures clean culture 
during the balance of the growing season, be- 
sides breaking the crust where there is any 


gone over. 


crop cultivating purposes. 


of the Buckeye state. 
markets the crop through hogs and steers. 


In the Cornfield Making the Start Right 


This is a disk cultivator, a tool steadily growing in popularity for 
It is the second time this field has been 
The disks are turned to throw the dirt to the corn. The 
scene is one taken on the farm of Renick W. Dunlap of Pickaway 
county, O. Mr Dunlap is one of the leading and best known farmers 
Each year he plants a large acreage of corn and 


the grass fields that will be put to corh the 
succeeding year. This method gives him 
practically all the value of his manure, be- 
sides bringing increased yields in both grass 
and corn. 

This method of handling the manure is 
becoming very common among the German 
farmers in the locality where Mr Martin lives 
and is proving most successful in every way. 
With this method of handling his crops and 
manure Mr Martin has succeeded in increas- 
ing the yields on his farm rather than allow- 
ing them to decrease under his management. 
These methods have brought soil enrichment 
and also financial success, as they invariably 
do when carefully followed. 

But Mr Martin has not only achieved a 
reputation as a successful farmer and corn 
producers, but he has, by the help of a most 
excellent wife, who like himself spent several 


capillary attraction and evap- 
oration. 

Corn cultivation has but 
three objects in view: Weed 
destruction, aeration aiding 
nitrification and conservation of 
moisture. Weed destruction is 
accomplished by the harrowing, 
while aeration is provided by 
the two deep cultivations. . The conservation 
of moisture is accomplished by the surface 
cultivation, which breaks up and destroys the 
crust and prevents any further upward capil- 
lary movement of moisture to the surface for 
loss through evaporation. 

I always keep the ground as nearly level 
as possible, and considér that but two condi- 
tions ever call for hilling: First, to cover 
up weeds that may have taken advantage 
of a wet spell to get a start, but which can 
also be removed by hoeing, and by hard 
crusts caused by heavy rains that must be 
covered up to prevent loss of moisture during 
a possible midsummer drouth. The old prac- 
tice of “laying by” the corn crop by high 
hilling, too frequently proved successful as 
far as ruining the crop was concerned. The 


plowshares being generally heavily draped 


[To Page 6.] 
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State Fair Is Boosting 


What a boosting year after all 1916 is turn- 
ing out to be! New boosts everywhere. This 
time in New York; the place, the state fair; 
the people, the state fair officials. They have 
found the rainbow coming down in the coun- 
try. Under the inspiration of Charles S. 
Wilson, enthusiastic, fertike-minded ecommis- 
sioner of agriculture, the state fair commis- 
sion has decided to make boys and girls active 
participants. im operating the state fair. The 
commission has plans wnder way for bringing 
boys and girls from all over the state to take 
part in a spelling bee. Not content with that 
worthy enterprise, they have gone further, 
way further, and have opened exhibition 
classes for farm boys and girls all over the 
state to compete for prizes in agriculture and 
home-making. 

What an inspiration this will be to the boys 
and girls! What vast possibilities it opens up 
to the eoming farmers and country home- 
makers! It is a new idea, but it is a grand 
idea. It is a pebble cast into the state fair 
ocean that will start movements until the out- 
spreading circles cover the country. It is 
something for every state fair management to 
think about at cace, and if plans admit. to 
inelude boy and girl departments for this very 
state fair season. Who knows that in time 
boy and girl exhibits may not be among the 
most important features of every state fair 
enterprise. This forward movement may 
prove to be the-most important of state fair 
efforts. 

New York is to be congratulated on this 
happy thought, this splendid innovation. All 
praise to the management! We take our hats 
off to Commissioner Wilson. Help him boost! 


As proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
members of farm bureau associations are more 
than satisfied with the 

Pvoof of the Pudding success their organiza- 
tioms have made in the 

last year. In the majority of counties from 
80: ta 90% of last year’s members have re- 
newed for the coming year, besides new mem- 
bers who have been added. In some counties 
very few failed to renew. This speaks splend- 
didty for the work of the farm bureaus. Any 
educational agency of this kind is dependent 
upon the support and good will of the mem- 





Editorial Page American Agriculturist 





bers. [tis largely impractical to compare the 
work of the various counties in regard to 
number of farm meetings, attendance and 
visits of the manager, beeause the scope of 
work and the means of aecess from one part 
of the county to another differ widely. If the 
per cent of renewals can be interpreted as the 
per cent of continued good will and willing- 
ness to support the work, then the farm 
bureaus may feel that their “pudding” is 
worth eating. The work has grown rapidly 
im scope and in extending the helping 
hand. 





Still Brighter Days at Hand 


By an overwhelming majority the United 
States senate last week passed the Hollis bill 
for the propesed federal farm loan system. 
The vote was 58 in favor and only five against. 
As American Agrieulturist years ago prac- 
tieally originated the whole campaign for 
rural eredits .and has been foremost in its 
advocacy, this weekly magazine is elated at 
the great victory in the senate. 

It is understood that the bill will be 
promptly reported to the house from its bank- 
ing committee. Whether it will pass the 
house, depends upon the promptness with 
which farmers rally to its support by tele- 
graphing or writing their congressmen: “Be 
sure to stand by the Hollis-Moss farm loan 
bill.” 

The detaiis of the measure were fully de- 
scribed in American Agrieculturist March 25 and 
were again discussed on this page May 6. The 
danger now is that the whole thing may be 
sidetracked by ‘preparedness’ legislation, 
and that it may fail of enactment in the clos- 
ing hours of the present congress, as was the 
case a year ago. 

If the bill becomes a law, any 10 or more 


‘farmers who wish to borrow money upon the 


security of a first mortgage amounting to not 
more than 50% of the value of their farms, 
may form a national farm loan association. 
They must pay up in eash for its shares 5% 
of the amount they wish to borrow. The 
loans may then be cashed by the federal land 
bank of which the loeal association is a mem- 
ber. The bank may issue bonds against such 
mortgages, and the sale of the bonds will fur- 
nish additional money to loan. The borrower 
is to pay a little something on the principal 
each year, so as gradually to wipe it out. The 
rate of interest will depend upon the security 
and conditions in the money market. 


The article printed om another page is 
typieal of the experience of many of the 
farmers’ mutuals or 
Successful Co-operation co-operative fire in- 
surance companies 
throughout the Empire state. With but few 
exceptions, each and all have a long and hon- 
orable record. The economy with which they 
are eondueted is especially commendable. 
Sec Frodst’s company did a business last year 
of some $56,000 with insurance in force of 
over $13,00,000, at a total operating cost of 
less than $4000. One such example testifies 
loudly to the efficacy of co-operative fire in- 
surance. The system is so successful that it 
is a wonder that anyone can doubt its value. 
It shows two things: that farmers can co-op- 
erate if they will and that they can themselves 
furnish the capable management upon which 
success is based. 


One bit of legislation New Jersey farmers 
have been asking for a long time is a seed 
law that would require 

New Seed Label Law proper labeling of farm 
seeds. Whether the 

law passed by the last session of the New Jer- 
sey legislature is just what the farmers want 
or not remains to be seen. Seeds have been 
sold under such haphazard methods in the 
past that farmers welcome any movement to 
better conditions. The new law, which does 
not go into effect until next November 1, re- 
quires the seed to be sold with a specified 
label, enabling the purchaser to have some 
idea of the quality of the seed before actual 





purchase. The enforcement of the law, 
which is vested with the New Jersey station, 
should prove a great help to farmers next 
year. New Jersey has been especially active 
this year in its legislative efforts to help the 
farmer and the new seed law is greeted with 
favor. 


Have you a sharp, clear photograph of your 


_farm home, or of your folks at work or play 


around the farm? If not, 

Farm Photos perhaps you would be taking 
Invited one or more such photos with 
your camera this summer, 

one or more pictures full of human interest 
or showing how some practical operation is 
done, illustrating something ‘‘different,’’ new, 
or humorous. We shall be pleased to have 
you send us anything of the kind, to be 
printed in American Agriculturist in case we 
find it available for our columns. In order 
to print well, a photo must have plenty of 
high lights—tthat is, sharp contrasts between 
the lights and shadows, not blurred, not in- 
distinct. Some pictures are full of human 
interest, and just what we would like to print - 
because what our readers generally would be 
interested in, but the photos may be so lack- 
ing in high lights as rot to print well from 
the engraving. Or a photo may be perfect, 
but the subject so lacking in interest as not 
to be available. Photography is one of the 
most faseinating of pleasures, which is now 
within the reach of all. Photos should be 
addressed to Photo Editor, American Agri- 
eulturist, 315 Fourth Ave, New York. On 
the back of each photo should be written 
the full name and  0postoflice address 
of sender, and with it may be _ inelosed 
a few words describing just what the picture 
is, giving the full names and addresses of any 
of the people shown in the picture. Mail the 
photos unmounted between stiff pasteboard 
so that they will not get cracked in the mails. 


Prices have advanced 1000 per cent upon 
some of the material used in the manufacture 
of printing ink. Practically 
Higher Costs everything else required to 
for Publishers publish this periodical has 
also advanced heavily in 
price. If this thing keeps on, we in common 
with other publishers, will be obliged to ad- 
vanee our subscription price. Already some 
dailies that have been selling for | cent have 
doubled their selling price, with a correspond- 
ing advance in their subscription by the year. 
It will be wise, therefore, for you to send in 
your subscription now for some years in ad- 
vance. You may do this whether you are 
already a subscriber or not, and irrespective 
of the date to which your subscription is paid 
for, the date of expiry will be advanced one 
year for each dollar paid. While this will be 
to your advantage, your remittance will also 
be a help to the publisher. It will be a sub- 
stantial mark of your appreciation of our 
constant efforts in your behalf. 








Somehow farmers cannot get up much in- 
terest in eongressional debates over the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

The Apprepria- It gives more money than 
tion Bill ever to the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture along 

the usual lines, with some inereases far the 
work of crop reporting and crop marketing, 
also for work against pests of plants and 
animals. The house adopted three important 
riders: ‘One re-enacting the cotton futures 
act, which was declared unconstitutional by 
a lower federal court on the ground ‘that it 
is a revenue measure because of the taxes 
it. levies, and as such had not followed the 
requirement of the constitution that such 
bills should’ originate in the house; the sec- 
ond, authorizing the secretary to fix grades 
for grain and to license imspecters of grain; 
and the third, giving the secretary power to 
license warehouses of agricultural products 
as a means of obtaining for warehouse 
receipts for staple products more aceeptability 
as security fer drafts.” All ee were pend- 
ing bills which have been previously approved 
by this magazine. 
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oy Beans and Cowpeas Profitable 


Good emergency crops but good also for other purposes---F. A. Welton 


=%T PRESENT soy beans are re- 
{ garded chiefly as an emergency 
crop; one to be used in case of 
failure of clover, oats or some 
other crop. In view of their 
GRE many good qualities, however, 
it is apparent they deserve more general 
recognition than is now accorded them by the 
farmers along the northern border from the 
Mississippi to the middle Atlantic states. 

Soy beans may be utilized in a variety of 
ways, either as grain, hay, silage, soiling, or 
they may be plowed under for the improve- 
ment of the soil. Usually the grain is sold 
for seed purposes, though its high protein 
content gives it rank in feeding value with 
such concentrates as gluten meal and cotton- 
seed meal. In composition the hay falls be- 
tween clover and alfalfa. The quality tends 
to be a little coarse, though if the variety 
used is one of the finer-branched sorts, this 
objection is largely overcome. 

As silage soy beans are most useful when 
mixed with corn, the two supplementing each 
other. Two parts by weight of corn to one 
of soy beans makes a good mixture. As a 
soiling crop they are less palatable than field 
peas and oats, but they furnish feed in August 
or September, a time considerably later than 
that at which peas and oats ripen. If soy 
beans are desired for green manuring and con- 
ditions are such that an entire crop can be 
spared for the purpose, they are practically 
as valuable as clover. Howev2r, if roots and 
stubble only are plowed under, the amount of 
nitrogen thus left in the soil is relatively 
small. 





Soy Bean Culture and Seed 


The soil requirements of soy beans are sim- 
ilar to those of the common field bean. They 
thrive best on well drained land, - though 
thorough drainage is not as essential for soy 
beans as for a crop like alfalfa. They are not 
as sensitive to lack of lime as either clover or 
alfalfa, though for best results both good 
drainage and an abundance of lime are essen- 


tial. On rich land or on land that has been 
liberally fertilized for corn there is no need 
for further .application of fertilizers. On 
poor land a moderate dressing of a complete 
fertilizer would be advisable, though on an 
inoculated soil nitrogen may well be omitted 
from the fertilizer. With respect to seed bed 
the requirements of soy beans are practically 
the same as are those of corn. 

Among the better varieties there may be 
mentioned, and in the order of their maturity, 
the following: Ito San, Chestnut, Ebony, 
Medium Green, Ohio 9035, Hollybrook and 
Cloud or Sable. For silage the Medium Green 
is an excellent variety. For hay the finer 
stemmed sorts are best, such as the Ebony, 
Ohio 9035 and Cloud or Sable. 


Avoid Frost Danger 


Soy beans are sensitive to frost, and for that 
reason cannot be seeded safely until all dan- 
ger of frost is past—about June 1. The 
amount of seed to use depends upon the pur- 
pose to which the beans are to be put. If 
harvested for seed about three pecks an acre 
drilled in rows 28 to 30 inches apart makes a 
good seeding. If grown for hay 1% te two 
bushels of seed an acre, drilled solid, makes a 
finer quality of forage. The seed may be dis- 
tributed satisfactorily from the ‘‘oats feed”’ of 
an ordinary grain drill. Great care should 
be exercised in drilling the beans. Many a 
poor stand has resulted from drilling them 
too deeply. One-half inch of covering is 
sufficient. 

After the seed is planted, but before the 
plants are up, it is advisable to go over the 
ground with a weeder; then later, if time per- 
mits, when the plants are 3 or 4 inches high, 
tre weeder can be used a second time to good 
advantage, providing the work be done in the 
middle of a hot day while the plants are limp. 
If the weeder can be used while the plants 
are crisp, as on a cloudy day, or in the early 
morning, many will be broken off and killed. 
Such use of the weeder is especially important 
where soy beans are drilled solid as for hay, 


because in that case such cultivation is all 
that can be given them. If drilled in rows 28 
or more inches apart, they should be culti- 
vated three or four times, like corn, 


Harvesting Soy Beans 


For this operation no special machinery is 
essential, and the time at which to do the work 
depends upon what use is to be made of the 
crop. If wanted for hay they should be cut 
as soon as the pods are well formed. At this 
stage they are at their best both as regards 
palatability and digestibility. If allowed to 
stand longer, they deteriorate rapidly, the 
stems ‘becoming woody and unpalatable. Soy 
bean hay is made practically the same as 
clover hay. However, the leaves drop off 
more readily, and for that reason it should be 
allowed to wilt only in the swath, the greater 
part of the curing being done in the cock. 

Soy beans are not ready for silage until 
several days after they are at their best for 
hay. The seeds should be well formed, though 
the plants should not be allowed to stand 
until the leaves begin to drop. They can be 
cut nicely with an ordinary grain binder. The 
bundles handle easily and with little waste. 
For seed the beans should come as near ma- 
turity as possible without shattering. At this 
stage many of the pods will have taken on a 
brownish or blackish appearance and the ma- 
jority of the leaves will have fallen off. The 
work of cutting can be done to good advan- 
tage by the use of an ordinary mower with 
side-delivery attachment. 


Cowpeas Compared with Soy Beans 


After lying in the swath for a few days the 
beans should be piled in cocks, and there al- 
lowed to remain until they are dry. In case 
of rainy weather it will be necessary to turn 
the bunches occasionally, else the beans near 
the ground will mold. In threshing, satisfac- 
tory work can be done by the use of an ordi- 
nary grain separator, especially if blank con- 
caves be used and the machine provided with 

[Te Page 8.] 

















Magnificent Crop of Soy Beans for Soil Improvement and Forage 


This picture is of a field taken July 27, exactly 47 days after planting time. 
were planted in rows 28 inches apart, and in the early stages of growth the beans were cultivated. 


It illustrates a field growing on the Ohio station farm. 


The seed 
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Common Farm Experience 
C, BR, WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

A more backward spring has not 
been experienced in years. Cloudy and 
wet weather continued throughout 
April and into May. Foggy and rainy 
weather has been with us almost con- 
tinuously. But little plowing done for 
oats up to May 1, which does not spell 
much encouragement for the oats 
crop. Last season our oats crop puz- 
zle was in getting the crop harvested 
—this season in getting it seeded. But 
seldom is there anything so bad but 
what some good shines out some- 
where: therefore we must give our 
cool, wet April credit for polishing up 
prospects for a good crop this season, 
as meadows in general look good. 
What fall grain farmers were able to 
get sown last fall was sown too late 
and some fields do not look encour- 
aging. Many fields plowed last fall 
were not seeded on account of rain 
and most of this land will be seeded to 
oats this spring if convenient to do so. 

Young pigs are in good demand 
here and bring around $8 a pair. One 
farmer bought a brood sow at a sale 
for $30, and later sold her litter of 12 
pigs at $4 each, and still had the sow 
left. Pork is bringing about 
cents dressed, the highest price for 
some time. Beef is also high. Other 
prices at Erie run about as follows: 
Wheat $1.15 a bushel, oats 50 cents a 
bushel, potatoes $1.25 a bushel. Seed 
potatoes will be scarce. Butter 35 to 
40 cents a pound, eggs 20 to 25 cents a 
dozen, dressed poultry 25 to 30 cents a 


9% 


pound, hog-dressed veal 12 cents a 
pound, apples $1 to $1.25 a hushel. 
Cabbage has been a drag on the 
market. 

Farmers are using lime on their 
spring seeding ground to be _ also 
seeded with grass, a profitable plan 


Some farmers 
on commercial 


proven out in practice. 
are going a little shy 
fertilizers due to an increased cost 
this spring. The fertilizer situation is 
in bad shape. If they do not stop their 
“scrapping across the pond’’ we can 
expect a still greater increase in cost 
of commercial fertilizers for fall use 
As it is it will require time to fix the 
fertilizer business on its feet again 
when the war does close. 





Some Grange Notes 
J. W. DARROW, NEW YORK 


The legislative committee of the 
national grange is keeping a close eye 
eon matters in Washington that affect 
the farmer. At a recent meeting of 
the committee in that city their atten. 
tion was devoted largely to the Mad- 
den rider placed in the postoffice ap- 
propriation bill by the house which 
would Ijmit.the increase of weight for 
parcel post packages to 50 pounds, 
The position of the grange committee 
is that congress should not fix the 


‘limit of weight,.but that the postmas- 


ter-general should be empowered to 


’ resulate the weight, rate and zone, be- 


quite 


cause on rural routes it may be neces. 
sary to “have the weight increased. A 
big fight is on at Washington over the 
Madden proposition. 

We have to look to Ohio these days 
for the unexpected, or at least the 
unexpected, in grange work 
Things have been moving lively since 
L. J. Taber became state master; and 
now we learn that for the last quarter 
@hio led the list of new granges with 
) organizations, followed closely by 
Kansas with 22. These were the only 
states in the 20 class. Then a month 
or two ago the largest class ever init- 
iated in a subordinate grange was 
taken in to the University grange, the 
number of initiates being 280. One of 
the interesting features of the class 
was this: They were all students or 
professors and their wives in the agri- 
cultural college... About 75 of the girls 
were from the domestic science de- 
partment of the college. It may be 
added that the banquet that followed 
the initiation was prepared and served 
by these young ladies. It is the inten- 
tion of the .officérs of this grange to 
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All About the Farm 
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make it a kind of training school for 
better grange work so that when the 
students return to their homes they 
will be efficient in all branches of 
grange activity, 

Just as an incentive to faithfulness 
in grange attendance the record of 


one of New York's county deputies, 
Duffay Wright of Webster, may be 
cited. He served as master of Web- 


ster grange for 16 consecutive years 
and missed only two meetings in that 
time. During that period the grange 
held 584 regular meetings and 22 spe- 
cials, a total of 406, and Mr Wright 
presided over 403 of them. Since he 
laid down the gavel as master there 
have been held 103 meetings, all of 
which he has attended, so that in the 
20 years and three months he has at- 
tended 507 meetings out of a possible 
509. As master he conferred the de- 
grees on 757 candidates, The palm 
goes to Dufay Wright of Webster! 
Further announcement has been 
made by the committee in charge of 
arrangements for.the next national 
grange meeting. Hotel rates at the 
Raleigh, the headquarters hotel, have 
been announced and may be had on 
application to the manager, who re; 
quests that prospective visitors apply 
at their earliest convenience for rooms, 
The date of the meeting has been er- 
roneously given in some papers as No- 
vember 8 to 17, but that was a mis- 
take. The correct dates are November 
15 to 24. The attendance will be very 
large at this Washington meeting as 
it is the 50th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the order in that city. 
Another new grange state will be 
added to the growing list at the next 
meeting of the national grange. It is 
Oklahoma. It will become the 33d 
grange state. Organization work has 
been going on out there for over a 
year and the necessary 15 grangés will 
be instituted long before the ides of 
November. We should like to see the 


number twice that, for in .the past, 
grange states have been admitted to 


the national. grange sisterhood of 
states with the barely required num- 
ber and for the purpose best known to 
those who were interested in admit- 
ting them at the time. 

I have referred above to grange ac- 
tivities in Ohio. This also should be 
mentioned, by systematically organiz- 
ing the work among the granges of 
that state the sum of $1000 in cash 
and tons of food have been contrib- 
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Evidently Bill Is an Enterprising Cor Club F 


uted for the suppert and sustenance 
of the unfortunate peopie of Belgium. 
Has any other state equaled that? It 
is a noble deed and redounds to the 
credit of the Buckeye state grangers; 





Corn Is the Important Crop 
[From Page 3.] 

with low and ragged roots, and -the 
place -where the forenoon’s. work 
ceased being plainlys marked when 
work was resumed after dinner by the 
wilty, drooping, forsaken appearance 
of the plants, a shock but rarely re- 
covered from and causing losses of 
millions of bushels in the final output 
of the crop. I continue frequent sur- 
face cultivation sometimes till the 
crop is higher than the horses’ backs, 
and unless the ground is to be har- 
rowed down and drilled to wheat after 
removal of the corn, or saved for the 
next spring’s oats field, generally sow 
crimson clover seed ahead of the cul- 
tivator at the last cultivation. 

Really cultivation of the corn crop 
should begin before planting, and the 
ground plowed just as early as possible 
and let lay from two to four weeks to 
settle and given frequent harrowing, 
this making a firmly settled seed bed. 
A heavy rain after plowing accom- 
plishes about the same result. 

After such preparation, the crop is 
almost certain to make good, even in 
face of the most persistent of midsum- 
mer drouths, We once planted a field 
June 22, when advised that an entire 
failure must result so late in the sea- 
son. This field had been plowed the 
first week in May with the intention 
of letting it lay till May 25 for plant- 
ing. At that time a protracted wet 
spell set in making the soil too wet to 


work till June 18. It was then given 
three thorough and deep harrowings 
with a _ spring-tooth harrow and 


planted on June 22, harrowed on June 
27 when just appearing through the 
ground and again just one week later 
when about 5 inches tall It stood 
shoulder high 35 days from planting 
and was placed in shock in perfectly 
ripe condition on October 2 and was 
one of the very best crops I ever grew. 
It received but two workings after the 
harrowings. It had a perfect seed bed. 





Farm Labor High and Scarce 

Farm labor in this section ranges 
from $1 to $2 a day of about 10 hours, 
depending on age and ability. At 
times higher wages are paid. An av- 
erage wage might be placed at $1.50 
for work throughout the year. Wages 
have gone up nearly twice as high 
since 1896. Older farmers claim help 
is not as satisfactory as it used to be. 
Machinery helps out to quite an ex- 


tent. Without modern tools farming 
could not be conducted with the 
amount of help now available, and 


make the production as large as it is. 


[G. W. Metzger, Pickaway County, O. 
Labor here is scarce and in stress, 
about the only available help being 


what is caled “floaters.” 
have advanced at least 
past 10 years. Extra 


Farm wages 
40% in the 
help during 


harvest costs $2 to $2.50 and board a 
day. 


Year-round labor ranges from 
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$18 to $25 a month with board, tode. 
ing and washing included. The farmer 
equipped with farm machinery has a 
decided advantage over others not s4 
fortunately provided, Ten: hours is 
now considered a day’s work. There 
is n» longer any sun to sun labor ou 


the farn:—[{F. H. Tobias, Bucks 
County, Pa. 
Our farmers have a- fairly geed 


supply of farm help. The prices ay. 
erage about, $26 a month and board. 
There are exceptions, the very best 
men getting more. Farmers co. 
operate in getting the hard tasks out 
of the way. or example, in filling 
silos, five or six, or even more men 
will co-operate in buying an outfit and 
they change work without hiring any 
extra help. The same is true in har. 
vesting. Men are using more and 
better machinery every year.—-[E. H. 
Forristall, Cortland County, N Y. 


Help in this community is’ very 
scarce. Wages range from $20 to $25 
a month with board. Without board 


it averages about $1.75 a day. 
are advancing all the time. 
ing truck crops machinery has not 
helped out as much as’ with some 
other lines of farming.—[J. C. Hen- 
drickson, Monmouth County, N J. 
Farm labor is scarce in our section. 
Day help ranges from $2 to $2.50 a 


Wages 
In grow- 


day. Help is not very satisfactory, not 
like it used to be. Were it not for 
farm machinery agricultural produc- 


tion would be way under what it now 
is.—[J. H. Fulton, Licking County, O. 

Not so much farm help as in years 
past. Men prefer city work. If they 
work on farms they want large wages 
and short hours. Best service is when 
a man is hired by the year. The aver- 
age price paid is from $1.50 to $2 and 
$2.50 to $8 in harvest and corn cut- 
ting. Farm help not so satisfactory 
as it used to be. Many poor hands in 
the community. Machinery is helping 
out in more than one thing. Haying 
tools now make it possible to do 
harvesting without additional labor. 
{l. B. Mechling, Perry County, O. 

The supply of farm labor in sum- 
mer is usually below the mean. The 
average price is about $25, board and 
room per month. Wages have gone 
up about $5 in five years.—[Peter Til- 
ton, Monmouth County, N J. 

When _ the help in this section is 
rather closely watched it is satis- 
factory. Most of it is colored. The 
best ones, while willing, lack judg- 
ment and initiative, and while satis- 
factory for ordinary farm work, can- 
not fill the bill in the case of high 
stock or intensive farming. The worst 
problem is day help in a busy spell, 
like harvesting or corn cutting and 
husking. Wages for colored men 
range from $22 to $25 a month, with 
house, rent, firewood and privileges. 
If boarded, wages range from $18 to 
$20 a month. White help is more de- 
pendable and commands $10 more in 
wages. Machinery has lightened many 
farm labors. The manure spreader 
has been a great help, the. gas engine 
enables a farmer to do more work for 
himself, and in other ways has taken 
the place of labor shortage.—[A. B 
Twining, Harford County, Md. 

Machinery helps out in doing farm 
work. In harvesting grain and hay, 
in threshing, filling silos and many 
other jobs farmers help one another 
to quite an extent; yet often they find 
it difficult to keep work out of the 
way. Small fruit and truck growers 
depend upon children to quite an ex- 
tent. Indoor help is almost out of 
the question. One man [I know pays 
$40 a month fora hired man with 
house and perquisites; another $35 
with house and perquisites. This is for 
a dairy farm. Another dairyman pays 
$25 and board and has a very trust 
worthy man. A widow with a large 
farm pays $50 a month to man and 
wife to carry on work indoors and out 


Board and lodging are furnished' in 
the home. These figures indicate 
prices for better classes. All in ali, 


help is scarce, costly and usually in- 





efficient.—[T. L. Wall, Clearfield 
County, Pa. 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance — Our 


Farmers’ reliance insurance company 
will next month begin its 40th year 
It is a co-ouerative company com 
posed of nearby. farmers who had 
8019 policies in force at the begin 
ning of this year, amounting to 4 
little over $13,000,000 of insurance 
During the last three years our loss 
from lightning has been much larger 
than usual, amounting to over $40,- 
000. In spite of this, the cost of in- 
surance to our patrons has been only 
about 80% of old line rates. I don’t 
have at hand the data for a longer 
time, but the saving was much larger 
prior to three years ago. This com- 
pany has never extended its territory, 
still has grown at the rate of $500,000 
per year for the past five years. The 
average rate of assessment for the 
last 26 years has been 2.513 mills on 
the dollar. Last year the fire losses 
paid were $25,000, lightning $61€0. ‘The 
total operating costs were 3,912.22 
including for directors’ fees $605, ad 
justment of losses $460, officers’ sal 


aries and fees $1600, office expenses 
$374, advertising and printing $212 
Postage $440, legal, etc, 
Secret&ry, 


$220.—(C, L. 


Frost, Schuyler Co, N Y. 
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Hauling by Motor Truck 


[The amazing article on this subject in 
last week’s issue is supplemented by 
this equally interesting story. Anyone 
who desires further information about 
motor trucks, tractors, autos, engines 
or any use of power in farming and 
transportation, is invited to write to 
Power Editor, American Agriculturist, 


New York. State your problem fully, 
ask us all the questions. possible 
about _ it. Without any charge to 


you whateer, we will investigate and 
suggest how you may employ mechani- 
eal power to decrease your expenses, in- 
erease your receipts and enlarge your 
net profits.—Editor American Agricul- 
turist. 

In one case a neighbor wanted to 
move to a farm in another county, a 
distance of 30 miles away. He found 
that a truck operator would come to 
his house, load his goods, haul it to 
the new house, unload it and set it up, 
and even take the family along, 
cheaper than the railroad freight 
alone would be, 

A new truck in my neighborhood 
gathers up a congenial crowd of about 
20 people every Saturday night and 
takes them for a moonhight hay ride 
to Indianapolis. The truck fare is 40 
cents; the interurban fare is 55 cents. 
I believe that this feature of motor 
truck use has unlimited possibilities in 
every prosperous community. I know 
that since we have had this new 
means of getting around, the tedium 
of the long winter season has_ been 
broken and we no longer feel that we 
must hibernate as soon as cold weath. 
er comes, 

There is an opening in every well 
settled community for a custom truck. 
One truck dealer in Indianapolis in- 
forms me that he has sold 11 trucks 
in the last year for custom hauling in 
the country. These trucks have, in 
most cases, been purchased on the in- 
stallment plan, the buyer paying for 
his truck as he earns the money with 
it. In. a few cases ‘the business of 
trucking has been overdone by too 
many trucks attempting to operate in 
one territory. 

Profitable custom hauling by truck 
is dependent to a large degree on the 
condition of the roads. The most 
profitable season for the use of a truck 
is the winter, and if the roads are in 
bad condition the road superintende 
ents will not permit trucks to us6 
them, If a truck is purchased on the 
installment plan it is, of course, neces. 
sary that the owner use it all of the 
time. No doubt the extensive use of 
trucks in a 40-mile radius around In- 
dianapolis is due in a large part to 
the many fine stone and _ concrete 
roads in this section. 

The dozens of trucks that are now 
operating in the central part of In- 
diana are well-nigh revolutionizing 
hauling. The business has sprung up 
in the last year and has established it- 
self amazingly. In communities to 
which it is adapted it is certain to be- 
come permanent. Rates will become 
standardized and service will be im- 
proved. I, for one, do not expect to 
wear out my farm teams at road 
work when I can get hauling done 
cheaply with a motor truck.—[M. R. 
Stevens. 


Can He Afford a Motor Truck? 


It takes my horses a whole day to 
go to market with a big load of 
produce and return. Including a man’s 
time, the cost is $5 or $6 at least. A 
motor truck will make_the round trip 
easily in two hours at a cost for gaso- 
line of 25 cents. 

That is why I think of getting 
an auto truck. One of the _ best 
ones won’t cost over twice what a 
big pair of farm draft horses are 
worth. Allowing for repairs, depre- 
ciation and fuel, it is much cheaper 
even if it wears out in a few years. It 
will relieve my horses of all _ this 
teaming to market, so they can be 
used on the farm, thus saving me 
from buying another team. 

The truck will negotiate the roads 
except possibly three or four months 
in winter’s snow and spring’s mud. At 
those stasons my team will not be 
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busy on the farm, and: the horses can 
do the hauling. When the truck is 
not at work, it does not have to be 
fed. 

It can carry a good load itself, and 
at the same time haul a trailer or two 
—farm wagons loaded with stuff. 

Can I afford NOT to get a motor 
truck? Will farmers who have had 
experience, please answer ?—[ Weshau- 
gan Farms, 





Auto Trailer Saves Money 
H, E. EATON 

One of the greatest problems a 
dairyman has to contend with is deliv- 
ering milk each morning, and that is 
especially true if he lives very far 
from his market. If horses were de- 
pended upon entirely to haul the milk, 
the other farm work would be handi- 
capped during the season, as it spoils 
one-half day for a man and a team to 
make this trip, and a team making 
this trip every day cannot very well 
be used for any other purpose. In my 
case it required the upkeep of an ex- 
tra team and the loss of an extra 
man’s time for the delivery of the 
milk alone. 

I live 5% miles from our milk depot, 
and with myauto anda trailer lamable 
to deliver as high as 15 cans of milk 
and be home ready for the day’s work 
in 45 minutes. It costs me about 35 
cents per day to haul my milk this 
way, and that figure is counting gaso- 
line, motor oil and upkeep of the ma- 
chinery. 

In hauling with a team it costs for 
feed and upkeep of the team and 






wagon. I would say $1 and 2% hours 
of a man’s time would be about right 
Figuring the’ difference in time it 
takes to make this trip it is about $1 
a day cheaper (o haul with the trailer 
than with the horses, and there is no 
danger of overheating-the horses in 
hot weather, 

There are many ways in which a 
trailer comes in handy on _ the 
farm. It is my opinion that a 
tralier will soon pay for itself in time 
and labor that it saves. One of the 
nice things about the trailer is that it 
may be used as a truck behind the 
auto, which does not spoil the looks 
of the car or the use of it for pleasure. 





New Motor Fuel—After more or less 
preliminary publicity, the daily papers 
have reported a gasoline substitute in 
terms which are little less than sen- 
sational. It is one of those things “‘im- 
portant if true.’”’ One of the munition 
corporations announces that it has 
closed a contract for the exclusive 
manufacturing rights of Louis En- 
richt’s substitute for gasoline, paying 
therefor a big price. A patent has 
been applied for and now announce- 
ment is made telling 
pound will be marketed. According 
to the newspapers it may be had in 
two forms: The first is a concentrated 
solution of four chemical substances, 
making a greenish mixture, a small 
quantity, of which may be added to a 
gallon of water, the result being the 
gasoline substitute. Those who do 
not care to do their own mixing could 
buy the substitute with the water 
added, and it is claimed that various 
and adequate tests have been made by 
experts showing its work as a fuel- 
The cost to manufacturers, while not 
definitely stated, is reported ridicu- 
lously small. 


A subscriber of Américan Agricul- 
turist would like to know if any read- 
er of his favorite farm paper in 
southeastern Pennsylvania has had 
any experience in growing Soudan 
grass for hay, and if so, what the ex- 
perience if this ‘grass does as well in 
this section and makes as good hay as 
claimed in some sections. It seems to 
me it would be a very desirable crop. 
[H. S. Huber, Adams County, Pa, 
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to operate, 1 
simple throughout, provides for 


light operating power, 


thresherman, Itis built in six sizes 


attachments, such as Self Feeder, 
Stacker, Weigher, etc. 
user with light power, the Farq 
makes an ideal outfit. 


your requirements, and we'll send 
without charge. 





Grain Drills, Cultivators, ete. 
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Farquhar Threshers handle all va- 
rieties of grain, are longlived and oy 
Our construction, thoug: 


separating and cleaning facilities. This 
means fast, efficient threshing with 


The Farquhar Vibrator as {illustrated above 
answers every requirement-ot the merchant 
and can 
be supplied with all latest labor-savin 


For the individual 
juhar Rake 


1916 Thresher Book will explain why 
should own a Farquhar. Write us coneseting 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. Box 531, York, Pa. 
We also manufacture Engines, Sawmills, Hy- 
draulic Cider Presses, Potato Diggers, 
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on first shipment direct 
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Thirty years" experi- 
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need for cider making. Engines 
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There Are Many Uses For An 








frie Trailer’ 


Every farmer who owns a light touring car should also have an Erie 
It makes your automobile useful for work as well as 


Trailer. 


(Built like a Motor Truck) 


On Your Farm 


pleasure without spoiling it for pleasure purposes in any way. 


By coupling an Erie to your Auto you can have 
ali the hauling advantages of a motor truck at a 


fraction of the cost. 


Any automobile that will average twenty miles 
on a gallon of gasoline will carry the Erie along 
at the rate of nineteen miles per gallon. 
you can see that the operating cost is practically 
This is the big reason why 
farmers everywhere are adopting the 
Erie for their hauling purposes. 


nothing. 


Thus 





No End To Its Uses 


Hauls Produce, Fruits, Poultry, Crops, Stock, 
Implements—in fact, anything that has previously 
required horse and wagons. 

Easy To Operate 
The Erie can be coupled to your car or un- 
coupled in a jiffy. 
world to back up or turn around. 
ence and you can operate your car just as easily 
with an Erie attached as you can without. 


You Should Get One 


Many farmers are now saving time and money by using the Erie. 
You can, too. They are made for any capacity from one to five 


It is the easiest thing in 


tons. Write for full description and prices of various models. 


ERIE TRAILER M’F’G. CO., 12th and Liberty Sts., ERIE, PENNA. 


Do This Today 


Live Dealers Wanted in Every Section. 


A little experi- 
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Field Crops for Best Results 


Long Island Potato Methods 
W. B. TUTHILL, NEW YORK 


One of the largest and most suc- 
cessful potato growers in Suffolk 
county, N Y, is Philip Brady, a civil 
war veteran. He farms with the help 
of his two sons. Little extra labor is 
hired except during the harvesting 
season. The farm contains 25 acres of 
splendid potato soil, loam of excellent 
fertility. About 10 or 12 acres of 
meadow land near the ocean is farmed 
on shares with a neighbor, who fur- 
nishes everything, including land, seed 
and fertilizer. Mr Brady supplies the 
labor. Last year on 11 acres farmed 
in this way his share was $950. 

About 30 acres are set apart each 
year for potatoes, including the land 
farmed on shares. To get the ground 
in high fertility, stable manure is used 
every year, applied either in the fall 
before the potatoes are planted or 
used the year previous for corn, fol- 
lowed by potatoes the next seas. -. Mr 
Brady claims the crop is fever 
troubled with scab by this method. If 
stable manure is applied in the fall, 
the land is plowed before cold weather 
sets in and the upturned furrows 
are allowed to lie unharrowed in or- 
der that the frost may have a chance 
to kill pests in the soil. 

Mr Brady believes one of the se ‘ts 
cf his success is getting the seed into 
the ground as soon as the frost is out. 


Ia this way the potatoes do not have, 


a chance to wither; in fact, he says 
they keep better there than in the cel- 
lar. A potato that shows the least 
indication of withering is discarded as 
being deficient in vitality. The sprouts 
must also look strong and vigorous 
before they are accepted as seed. 


Plants as Early as Possible 

Mr Brady usually has several acres 
planted by March 20, and by the first 
week in April the’ seed is in’ the 
ground. A _ few early varieties are 
planted, but the bulk of the crop is 
Carman and Gold Coin. These are the 
local standard market kinds and bring 
the best price. A two-row planter is 
used and from 8 to 10 acres a day is 
often planted. About 16 bushels of 
seed per acre is considered the right 
quantity., The seed is cut several 
weeks before planting and placed in 
barrels to prevent drying out. 

In order to get this amount 
on an acre of ground the rows are 
Placed 3 feet apart and the _ seed 
dropped 12 to 15 inches apart. About 
a ton of high grade fertilizer to the 
acre is then applied and the rows left 
in ridges for the harrow which kills 
the first crop of fine weeds. Mr Brady 
and his sons lose no time in getting 
into the field with cultivators. By the 
time the first potato shoots appear the 
soil is fine and mellow for the young 
plants. 


of seed 


Method of Fighting Beetles 

Several years ago Mr Brady hit up- 
on a rather unique plan of checking 
the activity of the hungry potato 
beetles, withoutthe use of paris green, 
which he believes is harmful to the 
young plants. As soon as the bugs at- 
tack the young shoots, and if there is 
am indication that the plants are go- 
ing to be badly eaten, a ridge of dirst is 
thrown over the rows with a cultiva- 
tor. The plants are sometimes left 
buried a week, and when uncovered 
with a weeder it is found they have 
suffered no ill but have evén 
grown and are able to with- 
stand the beetles. 

Cultivators are continually used un- 
til the vines begin to bloom, after 
which nothing more is done until har- 
vest time. Mr Brady states it is a 
great mistake to stir the soil after the 
tubers start, believing it destroys part 
of the root system which should be 
left undisturbed. 

Mr Brady is a firm believer in spray- 
ing for the prevention of blight, and 
the potato fields are gone over every 
week whether it rains or not. Fre- 
quent applications of bordeaux also 


effects, 
better 
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tend to check the flea beetles, which 
are more or less numerous through- 
out the season. The. bordeaux is mixed 
in a tank holding 600 gallons, which 
is enough for 10 acres. 

When grass covers the rows before 
harvesting time, a ridger is run 
through the field covering everything 
so that the diggers can do better 
work. With a good yield two men can 
pick 250 bushels in a day. If the price 
is 65 to 70 cents at harvest time the 
potatoes are taken directly to the 
cars. Last year the crop averaged 250 
bushel an acre. Potatoes are planted 
on the same ground three years in 
succession. The usual rotation fol- 
lowed is wheat, grass and corn, fol- 
lowed by potatoes. 





Growing Alfalfa Successfully 
MELVIN RYDER, MARYLAND 


A most successful alfalfa grower is 
W. B. Harland of Hartford county, 
Md. In discussing methods of growing 
this crop, Mr Harland states that al- 
falfa is a precarious crop until it gets 
a good start. “Conditions must be 
made favorable before a field is seed- 
ed,"’ he says, “if a good crop is to be 
secured. I find that if I give alfalfa 
twice as much lime as I think it ought 
to have, and give the preparation of 
the seed bed and all other factors 
twice the attention I think they should 
have, that I will get a first-class stand 
as a result.” Mr Harland has more 
than 25 acres of alfalfa on the four 
farms which are under his super- 
vision. Two of the farms are owned 
by him and-the others by his brother. 
The total acreage of the four farms is 
more than SOO acres. 

His experience with alfalfa dates 
back to 1905 when he sowed a small 
piece and secured a fair stand. It was 
not a complete success, but after he 
had tried séveral times, “I learned 
how to grow it,”’ he says. “We are 
adding 10 more acres this coming sea- 
son, and will probably devote more 
land to alfalfa the following year with 
the object of selling, rather than feed- 
ing the extra hay which we will pro- 
duce, Conditions anywhere in the east 
can be made favorable to the growing 
of alfalfa, and with proper attention 
it can be made very profitable’ for 
every farmer.” 

Mr Harland finds that after five or 
six years it is best to plow the alfalfa 
under and reseed, as blue grass thrives 
when the stand gets thinner and tends 
to crowd out the alfalfa. “A farmer 
should never try to raise alfalfa on 
low land that is not well drained,”’ he 
says, “any more than he should try to 
raise it on land that is in need of lime 
or that is in need of fertilizers to 
bring it into a fertile conditions. Al- 
falfa is not the crop for old fields that 
have not been under cultivation be- 
cause generally the proper seed bed 
cannot be made when the ground has 
not been broken for a number of 
years, and as a result the plants do 
not thrive as they Should.” 

“The moisture factor is very impor- 
tant. Two ago we were ready 
to start several new pieces of alfalfa 
but were delayed on account of the 
very dry weather through the early 
part of August. Finally, there came 
a good rain and one.of my men got on 
the field the very next day, plowed up 
the four acres that we wished to sow 
on this particular farm, worked it 
over and sowed the seed four days 
after the heavy rain It was 10 days 
after the rain before we got _the other 
three fields ready, and by that time we 
had lost most of the value of ‘the 
moisture, The first field took hold at 
once and we had an excellent stand. 
The other fields were very slow and 
didn’t do much until the following 
year.” He added that the first field 
was the best that he had ever grown, 
and attributed its success to the abun- 
dance of moisture, as all the other 
conditions were the same on each 
field. To get the rich seed bed neces- 
sary to give alfalfa the quick start, he 
uses at least 400 pounds of high grade 


years 


fertilizer an atre, which he applied 
broadcast. He has sown alfalfa after 
potatoes, tomatoes and corn, but be- 
lieves that early potatoes make the 
best crop to follow in starting alfalfa. 

Corn, wheat, oats, tomatoes and 
sweet corn are raised on the Harland 
farms. On each farm 20 to 24 cows 
are milked and Mr Harland is plan- 
ning to increase the herds to 30 on 
each farm. From 20 to 40 acres of 
tomatoes are grown each year and 
marketed at a canning factory. The 
yields during the last few years have 
not been as large as had been grown, 
and some trouble has been’ expe- 
rienced with dis s, so that Mr Har- 
land is considering cutting down his 
acreage in tomatoes. A few years ago 
he had been getting 300 bushels an 
acre and better. 

Mr Harland uses about the same 
application of fertilizer to his wheat 
and corn as he does to alfalfa, aver- 
aging 400 pounds an acre of a high 
grade fertilizer. He uses the manure 
on his pastures and on poor spots in 
fields that he is planting to corn. Un- 
less he gets a yield of more than 60 
bushels an acre, he considers the corn 
crop a poor one, and is not content 
with 20 bushels of wheat an acre, hav- 
ing averaged as high as 28 to 30 bush- 
els in years past. The use of manure, 
lime and fertilizer, and the growing 
of crops that have been found most 
profitable have combined not only to 
make Mr MHarland’s management 
financially profitable, but have also 
insured the growing of equally profit- 
able crops in the future, because: at- 
tention has been properly given to the 
maintaining and increasing of soil 
fertility. 





Soy Beans and Cowpeas 


{From Page 5.] 

a special set of pulleys, the size and 
position of which being such as to 
make the cylinder revolve slower than 
usual, but at the same time maintain 
the normal] rate of speed of the shaker 
and the wind blast. 

Cowpeas require a longer growing 
period than do soy beans and for that 
reason they are, personally speaking, 
less useful than soy beans north of 
the Ohio river. At the Ohio station their 
yield of seed has been about one-third 
that of soy beans. Their requirements 
with respect to soil, fertilization, cul- 
ture, seeding and harvesting are prac- 
tically.the same as are those of soy 
beans. The New Era, the Whippoor- 
will and black are among the more 
common varieties, the three ripening 
in the order named. 





Our Legal Adviser 


4 woman leaves her husband and lives 
with another man Can he sell his real 
estate without her consent, and will she 
have an interest in it after his death?— 
[E. P. C., Pennsylvania. 

He cannot sell and pass a 
title unless she signs the deed. She is 
still his wife and will be entitled to 
a share of his property after his 
death. Apparently he has a cause for 
divorce from her. 

Taxable Where Located 

A person’s,farm extends into a village 
corporation, though he resides outside. 
Can he be compelled to pay taxes in the 
village?—[A. C. S., New York. 

Real estate is taxable where  lo- 
cated regardless of the place of resi- 
dence of the owner. 

Maintaining Division Fence 

Is each adjoining owner supposed to 
build and maintain one-half of the divi- 
sion fence?—[J. H., New York. 

He is. If'one of them does not do 
so, the other can petition the fence 
viewers, and they will make such or- 
ders regarding the matter as_ they 
consider reasonable. 

Surplus from Mortgage 

A person gives a mortgage on certain 
real estate purchased, also a mortgage 
on personal property, to secure a part 
of the purchase price of the real estate. 
If both mortgages are foreclosed, and 
sell for more than the amount due, who 
will be entitled to the surplus?—[A. W. 
P., New York. 

The mortgagor will be entitled to it. 

Oollecting from Employer 

4 considerable sum y is due 
an employee from his employer. The 
property of the employer is mortgaged. 
If the employee takes a promissory note 
from his employer, can he get his 
money from the property before the 
mortgagee gets his?—[J. S., Pennsyl- 
vania 

He cannot. If he 
property on an 
have to sell 


good 


of money 


the 
would 
mortgage. 


should sell 
execution he 
subject to the 
Sold for Taxes 

A woman owns real 
sonal property, the real estate being 
taxed to her husband. Can the personal 
property be sold to pay the tax on the 
real estate?—(A. W. P., New York. 

The real estate can be sold for the 
tax on it and the, personal property 
for tax on that. 


estate and per- 





Costs Less in the Long Run 


When you bay a buggy buy a good 
—one sold by a house whose 
utation for quality is unquestioned. 
For such a egy you pay less in 
the long run. An American Beauty 
Buggy is best for your needs because 
it is built and sold on a quality basis 
—ata bargain price. 


22 Big Points of Merit 


Send today for our proposition on 
American Beauty Buggies. Get our 
low prices. Study the 22 big features 
that make these famous buggies 
leaders in buggydom. 

In our catalog we show buggies as 
low as $26.95; also a full line of road 
carts, surreys, spring wagons and 
pony vehicles at money saving prices. 
Ask for Vehicle Offer No. 66A91 





No need to lose dol- 


One Horse ety mtg my wl 
incomplete tillage. 


Is Enough 
you haveone horse 


—that is enough! You can 
‘do as good work as the.big 
outfits.on the largest farms, when 


‘ou use one of!the several t 
of light draft, 1-horse sizes of 


Disk Harrows 
Disks,cutlery steel forged sharp; reversible gangs; 
dunt pret olt-eeulee herdwasd bearings are a 
few of its features. If your dealer has not the 

qenuineCUTAW AY. writedirect.Send forfree 

90k **The Soil and Its Tillage,’’and for spe- 

cial folderillustrating one-horseimplements. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK 
diak harrows and plows 


(\5116Main Opes t, Higganum 








Fuller & Johnson 


FARM PUMP 
ENGINE 





MORE highly 
thought of 
than ever. Built to pump 
water and it does it—and 
then some, 


The most successful pumping 
engine made, proved so by years of 
most exacting service, under 
all possible conditions. 

Endorsed by users all over 
the world as the best of all 
Pumping Outfits. 

Everyone interested in any 
sort of a pumping pro- 
position should have our 

free, illustrated book 

tet for the valuable in- 

on itcontains 

& post card will 

bring you a copy. 

Don't hesitate te 
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Peaches Are Profitable Fillers 
E. A. FLANSBURGH, NEW YORK 


With the growth of the fruit busi- 
ness in New York, the peach industry 
has crowded itself into a place of rec- 
ognition, especially in the western part 
of the state, The northern limit for 
the growing of peaches seems to pass 
along the Hudson river to the neigh- 
borhood of Saratoga and Albany, N Y. 
The limit then swings southward 
around the mountains and again turns 
to the region of the Great Lakes, In 
western New York, south of the so- 
called fruit belt, more diversified 
farming is practiced. 

In this latter region, which includes 
Wyoming county, N Y, is the farm 
owned by Messrs Towne and Fuller. 
The farm is rolling, of a clay loam/to 
stiff clay type, and generally sloping 
toward the Genesee river. The or- 
chard has an eastern exposure and is 
benefited by natural drainage. I asked 
Mr Towne concerning the care of his 
peach orchard, 

“IT have just cut the trees down,” he 
said, “This is because my peaches 
have been simply used as fillers. My 
permanent trees are Baldwins set 40 
feet apart, with Tompkin’s King and 
Winesap used as fillers in the middle 
of each square and the peaches on the 
row between the permanents. This 
orchard has been set out 11 years. Six 
years ago, realizing that my peaches 
were yielding a very good annual in- 
come, I began keeping an account 
with the crop. 

“My figures represent five crops, If 
the trees were in a solid block they 
would cover a two-acre piece. During 
the first few years of setting, however, 
one-fourth to one-third were winter- 
killed and so about 1% acres were 
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Horticultural Practice 
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left in the fruit. A small, greenish 
core may also be seen-when cutting 
across one of these depressions, of 
which there may be as many as 100 
on a single apple. The Northern Spy 
seems to be especially subject to at- 
tack by this insect. 

The remedy is to spray with some 
contact insecticide when the insects 
are present and before they begin to 
work on the young fruit. Experiment 
stations agree that a tobacco extract 
is effective in controlling this insect. 
It may be used at the rate of one 
part of the commercial mixture to 
1000 parts water, or it may be used in 
connection with lime-sulphur and ar- 
senate of lead at the same rate. Spray 
first, just as the blossoms begin to 
show pink and again just after the 
petals fall, The spraying must be thor- 
ough as the insects must be hit with 
the spray to be destroyed. This insect 
should not be confused with the 
cherry .leaf beetle, which was espe- 
cially serious on cherries last year, 





Early Work in Berry Patch 
E. C. WEATHERBY, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 

Black and red raspberries or “caps 
are easy to grow in central New 
York, and a patch makes a fine ad- 
dition to the farm garden. The fol- 
lowing points regarding the growth 
of either of the two different bushes 
will help us to see the reasons for 
the methods of pruning and care. 

Both bushes bear their fruit in culs- 
ters on the ends of canes that grew 
the previous season. The new growth 
in the redcaps comes from the roots, 
wherever they are bare or where they 
are brought to the surface during cul- 
tivation. Therefore the new canes 
may anywhere around the 


” 


come up 

















Early Cucumbers for Table Use 


One long cucumber, sliced 


very 


thin, with mild vinegar poured 


over it, and a dash of salt and pepper—here is a salad that is tempting 


and cooling on a hot summer 


day. 


Improved varieties of cucumbers 


now lend themselves particularly for table use. The Abundance 
cucumber, here shown, is a handsome fruit, with a very small seed 
cavity. It is highly productive. 

left. From these five crops during the original plant. In the blackcaps it is 


past six years I have netted $931, or 
$5.86 a tree. The varieties grown were 
Elberta, Early and Late Crawford.” 
This shows how peaches will serve as 
a filler crop and a paying one while 
the standard apple trees are growing 
to a bearing age. While these figures 
are of Elberta, Early Crawford and 
Late Crawford, other varieties can be 
equally well recommended. 


Watch Out for Apple Red Bug 

The apple red bug is a compara- 
tively new pest, but it has done an 
enormous amount of damage in apple 
orchards in many parts of New York 
for the part two or three seasons. It 
is not often seen but the results of its 
work are all tbo apparent at picking 
time when the fruit is found to be 
more or less deformed so that it will 
not pass for “A” grade. The injury is 
caused by punctures which the insect 
makes in young apples in order to 
suck out the juice. The tissue does 
not develop normally around these 
punctures and a slight depression is 





different. The new growth comes 
from the crown to some extent in the 
form of suckers. New plants are 
obtained by binding the tops of the 
canes to the ground and covering 
them with earth. This may be done 
in August and the following spring 
the canes are cut off, leaving a plant 


on its own roots, which may be left 
where it is or taken up and planted 
elsewhere, if reset before growth 
starts. 

Some claim it is best to do part of 
the pruning in the fall, that is, cutting 
out the canes that bore fruit during 
the summer. Maybe it is from the 
commercial standpoint, but for the 
garden we think it best to leave 


these canes until spring as they help 
keep the bush from getting broken 
by wind and snow during winter. 
Therefore, we take them out. while 
thinning the suckers to the desired 
number in the spring. 

In regard to summer pruning, when 
the canes that start this season get 


about 2 feet high, the tips are broken — 





over or cut off. This is done to keep 
the canes from growing long and 
slender, because we want a low 
branching bush. Breaking off the 
tips will throw the growth to the 
laterial or side branches. The more 
branches we develop the more fruit 
we have as the fruit is borne on the 
ends of the branches. It is well to 
go over the patch two or three times 
in order to break the tips at the 
proper hight. 

A good bush grows as a result of 
proper fertilization and _ cultivation 
after it has been carefully pruned. 
We mulch around the bushes in the 
fall with stable manure. It may be 
applied, however, with good results 
when the ground dries out weil in 
ithe spring, when we plow  be- 
tween the rows and work it down 
with a_ spring-tooth harrow. The 
rows are § feet apart and a harrow 
works well as a means of cultivation 
during summer. One must be care- 
ful not to set it deep enough to in- 
jure the feeding roots. We continue 
using harrow and hoe during the 
season often enough to keep weeds 
down and moisture conserved. 





Currant Worm Control—The usual 
difficulty in controlling currant worms 
is that they are not discovered until. 
they have been working for some time 
and have attained nearly full size, 
when they are hard to kill. The meth- 
od of control recommended by the 
New York state school of agriculture 
at Alfred, N Y, is to spray the bushes 
thoroughly with arsenate of lead and 
water during the first warm days in 
May, being careful to see that all the 
lower branches are covered with the 
poison, as this is where the young 
worms begin to work. tepeat the 
spray in about two weeks and again in 
one week if necessary. If spraying has 
been neglected and the worms appear 
about picking time, dust the leaves 
thoroughly with fresh white hellebore. 
This will lose its strength after 
hours’ exposure to the air and will not 
poison those who eat the fruit. 





Don’t Neglect Orchards — Light 
fruiting of trees in Otsego Co, N Y, 
last season, together with abundant 
rains, stimulated unusual growth of 
wood in orchard trees. The need of 
pruning is apparent. Though com- 
mercial orchards get regular spring 
attention, this work is often neglected 
on a farm where the kitchen orchard 
is a side line. It is not strange that 
such trees do not y.eld better. The 
wonder is that they produce as well 
as they do. tabbits and field mice 
have girdled great numbers of young 
fruit trees and forest saplings dur- 
ing the past winter. A few of these 
girdled trees may be saved by lateral 
grafting, but most of them will be 
replaced, or else their plots will le 
le*t vacant. Some young trees have 
been bent down and others have had 
their heads broken off by the tre- 
mendous weight of snow. Undamaged 
trees seem to have wintered well. 
Fruit bushes, grasses and clovers 
appeared to be in thrifty condition at 
the beginning of Apr.—[C. F. Myer, 
Otsego County, N Y. 
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By using GOOD PAINT which will give 
you LASTING SERVICE and SAVE YOU 
cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE 

74 years’ use and is the ONLY PAIN 

Endorsed by the “GRANGE” 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


It is to your advantage to use the BEST 
PAINT. Buyit ‘Direct from our Factory” 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


This means a BIG SAVING TO YOU, in 
first cost and satisfactory resuits. 
™, Ba Tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Du- 
tability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
Information 
TH 

















SPARK PLUGS 


Put the PUNCH into the motor— 
take the KICK out of the motorist. 
Guaranteed Forever 











Get Low Prices 
on ma * Boxes 


and 
Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
save money b buying direct 
‘om the largest Berry Bow and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 
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FRUIT PACKAG 
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Best quality. All styles. any quantity. 
C.N. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept.D Baltimore, Md. 








Write for, 
Catalog 








Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice plants. Sent pre 
paid at halfthe price of others; C. €. FIELD, SEWELL, 4.3 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 











Good stocky plants of all the leading varieties, 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, R. 6, Clyde, N. ¥Y. 








times as many 


Mr. J. S. Wuerrer, Delray, Fla., sprayed his 


tomato vines with PY ROX, and writes: 


PYROX 
stimulates 
the vines to 
produce 
their 
utmost. 

All ready 
to mix 
with water 
and spray. 


Send $1.00 for 

enough fo make 30 

to 40 gallons of spray 

or ask for name of nearest 

dealer. Large Catalogue of information free, 





‘I picked 

75 crates tomatoes from the acre besides 
leaving 200 crates on the vines, it 
being too late to get prices, 


bor, who did 
not spray, got 
only 50 bushels. 
He sprayed 
with, 
Bordeaux.’’ 


PY ROX is 
as good 
for other 
vegetables 
and fruits 
as it is for 
tomatoes, 


Try it and 


sce 
— 
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Pushing Truck Crops 
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Watermelons for Market 


W. B, GORDY, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

The first thing to consider in grow- 
ing watermelons is the selection of 
soil. The soil is preferably an upland 
sandy and well drained. Watermelons 
are planted in land that has not been 
cultivated for some time. Our land is 
well cleaned and plowed in the fall or 
early winter. Then we disk until free- 
ly pulverized and mark the rows 5 
feet each way. The holes for manure 
may be dug with a shovel or plow or 
may be plowed the entire length of 
row. It is better to use a shovel plow. 

After the rows have been dug or 
plowed out to the depth of about § 
inches, we deposit a peck of well 
rotted stable manure. It is better to 
compost the manure in early fall and 
put in hill about March 1. Watermel- 
ons grow much better when manured 
with stable manure, but owing to its 
searcity some farmers in our locality 
have grown good crops of watermel- 
ons by the use of fertilizer alone. 
Commercial fertilizer alone is applied 
follows: Mark the land as men- 
tioned above, except not so deep, say 
§ to 6 inches deep. Make three appli- 
cations of fertilizer as follows: Scatter 
fertilizer in bottom of the hill, cover- 
ing a space of about 1 square foot. 
Then cover with a two-horse plow in 
the same way as for stable manure. 

The fertilizer in ordinary years con- 
tains about 7% nitrogen, 6% phosphor- 
tc acid and 5% potash. One objection 
te the use of fertilizer alone is that 
the melons fail to ripen as early as 
when grown with stable manure. 
When using stable manure it is well 
to top-dress the plants when about 10 
days old. This is applied when the 
lants are dry. We scatter about a 
alf pound to each hill before hoeing 
the piants. 

Planting Seed 


The hills are made a little above 
the level of the ground and thorough- 
ly pulverized The seed is planted 
about 1 inch deep in a bunch, about 5 
to 10 seeds per hill. This is planted 
rbout April 20 to May 1 in our I[ocal- 
ity. If the land becomes packed by 
rain it is well to stir the soil with a 
varden rake. The seed is planted twice 
in order to insure a perfect stand. We 
plant the second time about one week 
or 10 days after first planting. 

Buy the best seed obtainable and 
sow about two pounds per acre. In 
our locality seed obtained from Flor- 
(da will do better than northern grown 
seed varieties. The Tom Watson is 
now the leader to grow for shipping 
purposes. The Fiunday Favorite, 
Kleckley Sweet, Halbert Honey and 
»sther vareities do well for home mar- 
kets, but the rinds are too thin for 
shipping. 

The plants are cultivated as soon as 
they are up. Cultivation is frequent 
until the vines partly cover the ground 
and blossoms appear. Then we do not 
disturb them. If they have been prop- 
erly cultivated so as to kill weeds and 
grass it will not grow sufficient to do 
any damage, as the vines will soon 
cover the earth and choke out the 
weeds and grass. Usually they are 
hoed about three times and cultivated 
four to five times. 

On the Watch for Pests 


as 


When making the second planting it 
is well to use a mixture of paris green, 
wheat bran and molasses mixed as 
follows: To 20 pounds of bran use 
one pound of paris green and enough 
molasses to make it stick together. 
The above mixture is applied on each 
hill just before the seed appears. It 
wil kill all cutworms which would 
soon destroy all the plants when quite 
young. If it should rain soon after 
the mixture is applied, a second appli- 
cation is used. 

Another dangerous insect pest to 
watermelon vines is squash or cucum- 
ber beetie. It appears when the vines 
are large enough to thin. Usually they 
like shelter: and seek the larger hilis. 
®or remedy, thin.out to one plant if 


they are large enough, and if 
leave two plants to each hill 
spray with bordeaux. The crow is also 
a bother to watermelon growers. A 
good plan is to try and kill one or 
more crows and put them on a pole 
to make scarecrows. Also put paper 
in different parts of the field with a 
little earth in the center of the paper, 
allowing it to blow and flop about. 

Marketing the crop is where’ so 
many farmers fail. After growing a 
fine crop of melons they cut them too 
soon. Let them get ripe, and grade 
them well. If shipping seconds, put 
them in separate cars. In our locality, 
we do not ship a melon weighing less 
than 20 pounds in cars of prime 
melons. 





Private Market for Sweet Corn 

W. W. CODNER, WARREN COUNTY, N Y¥ 

I will attempt to describe my fail- 
ures as well as successes in raising and 
marketing early sweet corn. During 
my experience, which covers a period 
of 30 years, I find that from year to 
year my trade has grown continuous- 
ly. In the spring of 1886 I planted my 
first half acre of sweet corn and 
picked from that 100 ears of corn 
which sold for $1.25. From this light 
yield I realized that the soil was not 
in the proper condition for raising sal- 
able corn. Living a distance of five 
miles from a village of about 12,000 
population, I began buying manure 
and hauling it by team to remedy this 
defect. 

My farm lies at the foot of the lower 
Adirondacks. The soil is a light, sandy 
loam, sloping gradually to the south. 
{ found that by using a liberal supply 
of good, commercial fertilizer, I could 
raise corn as early here if not earlier, 
than any other place in the county. 
By gradually increasing the acreage, L 
have during the last 10 years planted 
from four to five acres. 

The soil being previously prepared, 
[ began planting the crop about April 
17, never later than April 20, selecting 
for seed the earliest and most perfect 
ears. As soon as this nicely begins to 
be out of the ground cultivation be- 
gins, This, with the hoeing, is kept 
until the corn is “silked out,” al- 
lowing no weeds to get a foothold and 
draw the moisture from the ground. 

[ have found that it does not pay to 
raise any but the earliest varieties. 
These are ready for market as early 
as July 15 to 20 a week or 10 days 
ahead gf my neighbor farmers. Every 
ear that is picked for sale is opened 
slightly at the end to make sure it is 
“filled out.’””’ This insures perfect sat- 
isfaction on the part of my customers, 

At 4 p m, orders are taken by phone 
for corn to be delivered the following 
morning to the local meat markets 
and grocery stores, never to the com, 
mission houses, thus saving the mid- 
dleman’s profit. It is put up in sacks 
of 100 cars, which sell for $1.75 a sack 
for the first week and from _ that 
down to $1, 


up 





Cabbage Aphis Control — Undeg 
commercial conditions it is not pos- 
sible to destroy all cabbage lice by 
spraying, The best that can be ex- 
pected {fs to so reduce their numbers 
that the plant will be able to continue 
its growth and develop the head. Ef- 
ficient work can be done by spraying 
with whak oil or fish oil soap, 10 
pounds in 100 gallons of water. The 
first application is made as soon as 
the lice begin to cluster on the young 
plants. At least 100 gallons is applied 
to each acre when the plants are 
young. The most effective and eco- 
nomical method of application is to 
use an ordinary potato sprayer, spe- 
cially equipped. The pump should 
maintain a pressure of 125 pounds. 
Three men are needed, one to drive 
the horse and. two to carry the noz- 
zies. A stiff spray is directed down- 
ward into the center of the plant. The 
cost will be slightly over $2 an acre 
for each application. In some seasons 
three applications may be necessary. 
[J. R. Teall, Cayuga County, N Y. 
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- Your money 


buys. quality 


Quality has been 
the only inducement 
ever offered men to 
smoke Prince Albert. 
Coupons.or premiums 
have never been used 
with it. Prince Albert 
can in no way be af- 
fected by national vd 
State restrictions » 
the use of coupons and 

premiums be- 
cause its policy 
has always been 





bite and parch which are cut out by the patented process by 


which it is made. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is the kind of tobacco you will like to get friendly with because 


you can smoke a lot of 
it and each package will 
appeal to your taste 
more than the last one. 


On the reverse side of the 
rere Albert package you 
-. atented 


rocess 
Tuly 30th, 1907.” 


You buy some Prince Albert and try 
it right away—in a cigarette or a pipe— 
because it isso good you will be sorry 


you didn’t know it long ago. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy red bags, Se; 
tidy red tins, 10c; pound and hell-peand ein } ona Fae 
and in pound crystal-glasa humidors with sponge- 
moistener tops that keep the tobacco in fine condition 


ail the time. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cushman Light —_— Engines 


For Al Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
licht weight. 4H.P. on 
190lbs. Forced water cool. 
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weeks from the time the seed was 
. planted. 
we Guarantee it to be so. 
BLOOM EVERY TEN 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 


in the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. 
with our guarantee by mail, Only Ten Cents. 
. JAPAN SEED CO., Box 248, South Norwalk,Conn. | 


Package of seed 





Soy Beans Cow Peas Alfalfa 


How to grow Alfalfa successfully in the East. How 
to build up poor land at slight expense with Soy Beans 
and Cow Peas fully answered in Hoffman’s free 
Catalog. Ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, 


VEGETABLE PLANTS Rares sonal comma 
per 1 


and Palmetto 30¢ per 1 
Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wake Cr 1 =O 
Send for price list. . QREY, 


INC., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa 
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Are You Getting Your Share of the 
Billion Doilar Market in 


POULTRY 


ERE is a list of books that cover 

the poultry question in a scien- 

tific yet popular manner. Success 
assured to anyone who will follow in- 
structions given in these books, 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING. 
Improved methods of feeding and market- 
ing all kinds of poultry, caponizing, etc. 

$0.50 

MAKING POULTRY PAY. By Edwin C. 

Powell. The practical side of poultry 

keeping, hatching, rearing, marketing, 

breeds, etc. 324 pages $1.00 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT. By Rice and Cox. 
This is the most complete and ex- 
haustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising. $0.50 


THE NEW EGG FARM. By H. H. Stod- 
dard. A manual upon the production of 
eggs and poultry on a large scale for 
market. 331 pages, 150 illustrations. 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. 
Fiske. All about the construction of 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles 
and classes; coops, locations, etc., 125 
pages. Illustrated $0.50 


POULTRY DISEASES. By E. J. 
(New Book). Hygienic 
specific diseases and treatment... . 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By Herbert Myrick, and Essays from 
Practical Growers. History, breeds, see 
cessful management, etc. . . .$1.00 


FREE ON, APPLICATION. Send for our 
new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 
128 pages, 6x9 inches, coniaining descrip- 
tions of the above andjalso 500 of the 
most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to success- 
fully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashinnd Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


By G. B. 


Weetley. 
requirements, 
. $0.75 
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Dairy Interests in Conference 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION ULTIMATE GOAL 
—THIS BROUGHT OUT AT WASILINTON 
LAST WEEK—NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
F DAIRY INIERESTS 
A most striking demonstration that 

dairy interests intend to fight for 
proper regulation of their business, 
occurred in Washington, D C, last 
week, when representatives of over 
9 different dairy and cattle organiza- 
tions gathered for the national confer- 
ence of dairy interests of the United 
States. The object of this represen- 
tative and unique gathering was to 
develop a uniform practical set of 
regulations, governing the production 
and care of dairy products. The call 
for this meeting came about in the 
following way. On March 22, repre- 
sentatives of the dairy interests, mem- 
bers of the grange and officials of the 
federal department of agriculture met 
to discuss a bili before congress 
covering the matter of interstate ship- 
ments of milk and cream. 

Those present felt that the bill was 
to be far-reaching in its effects and 
that it could be made a. basis for na- 
tional, state and city regulation that 


She Holds the Record for Heifer Under Two Years 


r : a3 a @ _ , ac . teed. Easyrunning, easily cleaned. 
This cow, Paladin Homestead Jane,-a young Holstein, was bred by Skima warm or cold milk. Bowl a 
Bradley Fuller of Oneida County, now owned by John Hiteman of West sanitary marvel. Whether dairy 


Winfield, N Y. In 30 days she yielded 1898 pounds of milk and $ k Qe i —— islarge or small obtain handsome catalog. Address, 


pounds of butter. 


could eventually bring about uniform 
regulations in the production of milk 
and other products from the cow to 
the consumer. Added to this was the 
multitude of regulations differing so 
much that the producer was very 
much dissatisfied, believing that since 
they differed so widely they could not 
all be correct. The consumer on the 
other hand complains that he is pay- 
ing a high price for a necessary arti- 
cle, 

To this is added the unremunera- 
tiveness of the business, together with 
the questions of legislation in congress 
as well as in the different states, re- 
lating to the important changes that 
are being agitated by those favoring 
the industry and by those antagonistic 
to it. It was the outgrowth and reali- 
zation of these and other conditions 
which prompted the calling of the 
conference, under the temporary di- 
rection of W. T. Creasy, worthy secre- 
tary of the national dairy union and 
W. E. Skinner, secretary of the na- 
tional dairy council. 

In opening the sessions, Temporary 
Chairman W. T. Creasy pointed out 
that the remedy is for the farmer to 
look after his own business, and he 
very properly stated that the confer- 
ence was evid@nce that the dairy in- 
terests intended to do so. He said 
that conventions of themselves are 
only meetings to determine policy, and 
that in the future they will continue 
to be so unless the dairy interests 
evolve a constructive and permanent 
program, whicl shall act as a medium 
for interpreting the wishes of dairy- 
men to those making federal and state 
regulations pertaining to the industry. 
Mr Creasy urged a permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, which should 
even be broader in scope than con- 
sideration of dairy interests and 
should include all agricultural organi- 
zations. 

The efforts of the delegates cul- 
minated in the formation of a perma- 
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For any Size—Direct from Factory «x any Size—Direct from Factory 


eving mi o~- ead ow get ort one of these eplendid money- woaiee. & Le 
aplan where y it will —s its ona pat 
yoy you pay. You won't feel the 


$94 4 NY BUTTERFLY 


No. 2 Junior—a light running, easy cleaning, ey skimming. durable, 

Nfetime guaranteed separator. Skims 95 quarts per hour. iso make four other 
sizes up to our big 600 1b. capacity machine shown here—all p— 3 cry similar low prices 
on our liberal terms of only $2 ihe f and a ted dna to pay. 


Patented One-Piece 9 

Aluminum = Skim- A byron LIFETIME 
ming Device, Rust 
Proof and Easily | You can have 30 days FREEtrial and see for yourself 
—tLow new easily byob 33 ee ae machi anee Men Soe 

8 own cost and more before you ry italon 
Bown Tank — Oil} cide of any separator you wish. Reap it if pl leased. 
Bathed Ball Bear-| if not you can return it at our expense and we will 
ings ~ Easy Turn- | refund your ¢2 deposit and pay the freight charges 
ing ~Sanitary) both bing 4 You won't be out one penny. You take 
Frame—O Mik no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog Folder and direct 

“ ives from factory offer. Buy from the manufacturers! 
and save money. Write TODAY. ‘ 
0, lil. 














nent organization to develop proper 
legislation and to work out some of 
the farm problems of national scope. 
The following were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. D. Munn,’ president of the 
National dairy council; vice-president, 
N. P. Hull, president of the National 
dairy union; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam T. Creasy, secretary of the Na- 
tional dairy union. Among the pur- 
poses of the newly organized associa- 
tion is the working out and the fixing 
of a standard of sanitary require- 
ments for creameries and buying sta- 
tions. A standardization of require- 
ments of dairy farms may be outlined 
in the same way. Delegates at the 
conference strongly favored the estab- 
lishment of a basis of reimbursement 


for those whose cattle are slaughtered ROSS Si i Fi il f li t 
for disease by the state. It one be- i Oo 3 ers or aso ine ngine ower 
lieved that pasteurization should be 
encouraged and that a definite under-| Our | i Double the Capacity with Looe Power and considerably Less Speed. 
Handing of proper pasteurization be| @@th , ity to meet the special requirements of all 
established. 

Various opinions arose concerning Year silo users. These machines are 2 oa 


, designed to be operated by p 
the extent to which the government : Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 HP. 
should regulate dairy interests, but it Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
































































































“Dover Co,,2!72 Marshall Bivd., Chica 



















seemed the general consensus of gr pay what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
opinion that reasonable legislation : Write for Our Speoiet Puss Proposition Tedew 
= Guaranteed (§ and state if you inten this year. . Early orders 
[To Page 16.] for life of machine. will save you money 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152, Springfield, Ohio 
| 








“This Silo 10 x 24, filled with No.9 
Blizzard with a 41-2 H. P. gasolene 
engine in 8 hours iby R. A. Blood & 
Co., Goshen, Ind.” was the informa- 
tion sent us With the picture shown. 


~ BLIZZARD 


is, ' Re : i | eo 
. ‘ . 
Boys set up this Unadilla 
Mr. George Stolworthy, a New England dairyman, 
Ensilage Cutter sends us this photo of his 10x30 Unadilla Silo and 
P * states that it was set up by his two sons, aged 14 and 
ine fang Sy Beng _ 16 years, It’s proof of the claim that the Unadilla is 
— >, safe, easy torun. Small easy to erect. Your request will bring catalog de- 
Coe e bi g fo gh. Ele- scriptive of the many time and silage-saving features 





which have made the Unadilla a favorite with the 
eee, Sok ert toe nation’s best farmers. Don’t delay. Write today. 


fast u can bring the corn, 
20 8 Soe UNADILLA SILO CO., BOX B, UNADILLA, N. Y. 


pense small. Kariiest machines 
still in use, and none to our 

95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


WRIT us size of silos and d engine 
Sent on Trial. Fully Guaran- 






















for 1 AF, ion and booklets. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Cow 
Box 15 Canton, Ohio 
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DUCHESS ORMSBY PRODUCES 1.205.091 
POUNDS of BUTTER FAT and 27,800 
POUNDS of MILK in ONE YEAR 








Here’s the most remarkable record for Butter Fat 
and Milk production that was ever published. The new world’s 


champion cow “Duchess Skylark Ormsby” was fed Continent- 
al Gluten Feed, 4 times daily covering a test period of 365 days. During this 
period 1,205. 091 pounds of Butter Fat and 27,800 pounds of Milk were produced, 
beating to a remarkable extent the previous world’ 8 record, 


SUPERVISED BY 14 EXPERTS 
FROM WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 


The test was carefully carried out by 14| ess Ormsby is the first cow to produce over 
experts from Wisconsin and Minnesota Experi- | 1200 Ibs. of fat—no other in existence ever ap- 
mental Stations. This new record will astonish the Dairy World. Duch- | proached such a high mark. 


“CONTINENTAL”? GLUTEN FEED DID IT 

It’s easy to increase your butter fat and milk production—it’s all in the feed. Con- 

tinental Gluten Feed is scientifically prepared—high protein—has butter fat and milk producing qualities 

that's certain to bring results. Do not go another day without all information about the Feed 

that produced a champion. Sign and mail the coupon and a FREE SAMPLE will 
be forwarded, also let us send you complete facts and free circular. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Shipping Market Poultry Alive 
MRS MILLIE HONAKER 

It is inevitable in shipping live 
poultry to a considerable distance, 
that there be some loss of weight. 
The amount, I have found, depends 
largely on the management of the 
shipper, including conditions enroute. 
In shipping to city commission 
merchants I have come to take cer- 
tain precautions, and to make con- 
siderate provisions. I ship my poul- 
try to travel during the night as 
largely as possible. Birds travel more 
quietly at night, and see less to 
frighten them. In hot weather they 
suffer less from heat. Excitement, 
fright, heat, all cause shrinkage. 

I catch my birds a day or two 
ahead and keep them quietly confined 
till ready to coop. Then I handle 
them carefully and get them into the 
crates with as little fright as possible. 
We take them to the express office 
ourselves, and not until necessary to 
catch the train. We make the crates 
light, but ample in size. For small 
spring chickens I like to take cracker 
boxes, remove the and replace 
with lath. I put a dozen each in 
these at broiler size. They go very 
comfortably and quietly and do not 
pile up and suffocate as they some- 
times do in larger lots. 

For larger birds, I have my crates 
divided into compartments of even 
size. I never crowd the crates, put- 
ting in only what can ride comfort- 
ably. I keep food and water before 
them constantly on the day I ship 
until the birds are crated Every 
crate is supplied with drinking cups 
If the day is warm I fill these when 
I leave the crates at the station. I 
also put grain enough in the crates 
so that the birds do not get hungry. 


sides 


Close Tabs on Commission Merchant 


In this way, when I get honest 
weights from the commission mer- 
chants, I suffer the minimum loss 
from shrinkage, But now and then I 
get returns which indicate an ab- 
normal shrinkage. If apparently due 
to error I write the commission 
merchant courteously, inclosing ex- 
press company’s weights, and giving 
exact weight of returned crate, An 
honest commission man will make up 
the reasonable deficiency or satisfac- 
torily explain. Otherwise I change 
commission merchants. 

To my mind, shipping poultry 
direct to city markets is the most 
profitable way to sell it. During the 
season when it has to be shipped alive 
there will be some _ shrinkage, but 
guarded against as I have described, 
it will be but little, and the net sum 
obtained will be considerably more 
as a rule than could have been real- 
ized on the local market. 





Deep Litter for Grain 
MES LILLIE TOWNER 

So much has been written about the 
feeding of poultry that confusion often 
results when the practical farmer at- 
tempts to put into operation the prin- 
ciples he has learned. Nearly every 
hen will lay a few eggs, but there is 
no profit until she lays enough eggs to 
sell at a price exceeding the cast of 
production. Where ali feed must be 
purchased, it has been found that the 
feed cost of keeping a hen will vary 
from 65 cents to $1 a year. 

We find the best plan is to have a 
deep litter on the floor of the poultry 
house, so that grain thrown among it 
will keep the chiekens hustling and 
contented. This produces more eggs. 
I do not raise poultry on a very large 
scale but keep wheat, bran and oyster 
shells before them at all times; also 
plenty of milk. In the winter I cook 
vegetables, mix in red pepper and give 
them a hot mash for breakfast. 

The chicks do splendidly on oats in 
the winter. I first heat the oats in the 
oven, slightly browning them. In the 
molting season I feed the flock well 
and give sunflower seed twice a week. 


I also feed corn as it will help to put 
on flesh. By the time they are through 
molting, they will be in good condition 
to lay. When the molting is over, I 
feed more heavily with wheat. 

I have a yard of Buff Orpington 
fowls and a yard of crossbreds, which 
are a cross between the Langshan and 
the Black Sumatra game. I also have 
a few Orpington and Langshan crosses. 
The latter fowls beat my pure-bred 
ehickens when it comes to lay- 
ing. I have had pure-bred Plym- 
ough Rock and Rhode Island Red 
hens, which, under the best of cfre, 
would not lay until they were a year 
old. My Orpington pullets lay when 
they are five months old. The general 
price of eggs in the winter in our sec- 
tion runs from 40 to 5O cents a dozen. 
I think there is more money in the 
business when a poultryman can pro- 
duce his own feed. 





Great Year for Jersey Breed 

Never in its history has the Ameri- 
can Jersey cattle club closed so suc- 
cessful a year as the one just passed. 
With last week's annual meeting at 
New York showing attendance double 
any heretofore, there was unanimity 
of feeling and good will throughout. 
The club is beginning a new existence. 
For a long time there appeared to be 
two camps, and the friction hurt Jer- 
sey interests. Fortunately, the new 
regime ushered in a year ago has so 
successfully handled important mat- 
ters confronting the Jersey breed that 
no longer does strife prevail; no 
longer anything but good will, har- 
mony and great activity now are no- 
ticed in club activities, 

lieretofore the membership 
largely represented by proxies. This 
year members themselves came, ‘and 
not even in the election of officers or 
other important matters, were proxies 
used Pres Munn congratulated the 
club on the large attendance of active 
members. He declared that no club 
had ever prospered on a proxy basis. 
Members must be present in person 
and talk things over. He said never 
had the Jersey cow enjoyed such an 
enviable reputation, never were these 
cattle so much in demand, and never 
would they sell again so low as they 
have in the past. He prophesied that 
Jersey cattle will sell for twice as 
much in coming years as they are sell- 
ing at the present time. He believes 
that the Jersey cow is entering into 
her period of greatest usefulness. 

He thinks Jersey breeders should 
bring themselves into closer relation- 
ship with all agencies of dairy pro- 
motion. A field department has been 
provided and already three men are 
now devoting their energies to this 
work. Mr Munn believes that the Jer- 
sey cow needs men of weatlh, men 
who raise cows for the butter and 
milk they produce, and men who 
bring the best cows from Europe—all 
should be working together, harmo- 
niously for advancing the club and 
Jersey interests. He hopes that the 
membership may be enlarged and that 
more active Jersey breeders may be 
enrolled. The administration of Mr 
Munn was enthusiastically indorsed 
and the ideals for which he stands 
were proclaimed paramount for the 
success of the breed. 

Sec R. M. Gow reported that during 
the past year 32,882 individuals had 
been registered, consisting of 9560 
bulls and 23,322 cows. During the year 
30,3381 animals had been transferred. 
The income of the club had increased 
$6466 from entries, and $8555 from 
transfers. Fees on imported animals 
brought in $10,365. During the year 
5227 accounts were opened, show- 


was 


5227 new 
ing an increase of that number of Jer- 
sey breeders. These are new men in 
the Jersey business and the increase 
indicates an average of 17 new breed- 
ers each day that have gone into 
breeding Jersey cows. At the present 
time there are 26,199 breeders regis- 
tering cattle of this breed. 

’ The total income for the club for 
the past year was $106,714, an increase 


of $13,526 over the previous year. The 
expenditures for the year amounted to 
$87,513, or $19,200 less than the re- 
ceipts. The club has investments and 
cash equal to $32,864. During the year 
13 members died, and 45 members 
added to the roll, making a net gain of 
32 for the year. - 

In the register of merit work, up 
till April 28, 1916, 488 cows had been 
admitted. In February, 1916, 2862 
cows were under test. The three lead-~ 
ing states in test work are Ohio, with 
354 cows, representing 43 herds; New 
York, with 335 cows, representing 32 
herds, and Oregon, 297 cows, repre- 
senting 38 herds. The publicity work 
of the club during the past year 
proved to be very satisfactory, the 
club having the hearty co-operation 
of a great many agricultural period- 
icals, 

Unusual interest for the Jersey cow 
prevails in all ‘dairy circles, indicating 
that more dairymen are interested in 
the breed than ever before, and that 
many are contemplating the introduc- 
tion of pure-bred Jerseys for the im- 
provement and breeding up of their 
herds, So fully did the club indorse 
the work of the present administra- 
tion, W. D. Munn of St Paul, Minn, 
was unanimously and enthusiastically 
re-elected president. John P. Huyutch- 
inson of New Jersey was re-elected 
treasurer. The directors chosen. for 
the ensuing year are A. F, Pierce of 
New Hampshire, D. B. Lyon of Texas, 
J. K. Dering of Illinois. R. M. Gow of 
New York city, the efficient secretary, 
was also re-elected. 





Chronic Cough 


I have a 14-year-old horse that has 
been troubled with a hard, dry cough 
for several years, and it now appears as 
though his wind was affected.—[W. S., 
Pennsylvania. 

I should judge from the description 
that your horse has a chronic cough 
that may eventually develop into 
heaves. I would suggest that his 
heavy hay feed be given at night, and 
that all feed be wet; water before feed- 
ing and never start him at work on a 
full stomach. Give him in feed twice 
a day a tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing: Fowler’s solution of arsenic 12 
ounces, and tincture of lobelia four 
ounces, well mixed. 


Humor—Bog Spavin 
I have a horse that is troubled 
pimples the size of a cherry stone in the 
skin. What can I do for him? TI also 
have a mare with a soft swelling on the 
hock joint that does not cause lameness, 
{l. G. B., Pennsylvania 
The pimples are due to a_ blood 
condition. I would suggest giving 
him a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic in feed twice a day and 
applying to the pimples a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, one ounce to 
the pint of water. The soft swelling 
on the hock of the mare is a bog 
spavin, and unless it causes lameness 
treatment should not be attempted. 


with 


Abortion 

What can be done for a cow 
aborted without apparent cause, 
four months along?7—[W. L. H.. 
sylvania. 

Abortion is often caused by injury, 
due to accident, or poor, moldy or 
musty feed, and there is also the in- 
fectious form. In this case I suspect 
it to be due to accident or feed and 
not infectious, as in this form they 
usually carry the calf somewhat 
longer. I would suggest douching out 
the uterus every day or so as long as 
there is any discharge, with a 3% solu- 
tion of creolin, using 3 feet of half- 
inch garden hose and a tin funnel. 
Do not breed her for some time after 
the dischage has subsided. 


Teeth Need Floating 

I have a mare that eats her oats very 
slowly, but eats her hay all right. At 
times her urine is high colored and quite 
often ropy.—[T. L. S., West Virginia. 

T should expect having the mare’s 
teeth floated would improve her eat- 
ing grain. The condition of the urine 
is due to inactive kidneys, and I would 
prescribe a tablespoonful of a mixture 
of equal parts of powdered resin and 
saltpeter, twice a day in feed. Give 
powder for 10 days and after the same 
length of time repeat if necessary. 


that 
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Cow Cast Her Wethers 

I> have a cow that cast her wethers 
today and she is not due to calve for a 
month. Will she calve all right, and 
what can be done for her?—[J. W., 
New York. 

The casting of the wethers 
ealving is due usually, either to a gen- 
eral relaxed condition, or to a stable 
floor that is too slanting. I would 
suggest that she be placed on a floor 
that is considerably higher behind 
than in front, and kept on it until she 
calves. Feed to keep her bowels 
open. Give a handful of oil meal 
onee a day. 
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SANITATION 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


‘We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, ——_ < or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build « hog wal — 
keep hogs clean 

We will send 70u treo f Booklet on 
how to keep aor hago ne Sem Eee ane 


Write for phone 8 are free. 


EKRESO DIP No. 1 has been used st 
re o irae ane fairs in the United States 


to prevent the 
kB contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 
KRESO DIP No.1 is E 
able—For Sale by All 
Effective—Not Expe 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH, 


to Use—Reli- 
+ a 








LET ‘ER RAIN 


If you've a man's work to do — § 


4 wear LOWERS FISH BRAND § 



































Your Money Back 


lf Any Article Advertised 





In This Paper, You Buy, 
Is Found To Be Not As 
Advertised. ::: :: 2 


OU are guaranteed satisfac- 
Y tian in your dealings with 

any advertiser in 4 merican 
Agriculturist, provided that in 
writing them you say: “I saw 
your advertisement in the Old 
Reliable Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” 


If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. By using that 
phrase you accomplish several 
things for yourself, namcly: 


You prove to the firm you write to that, 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest prices, 


You remind the advertiser that if he fails 
to do the right thing by you he will be re- 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns. 


By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser that 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. ° 


When you say: “f saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old. Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist,to which 1 subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 9 
scriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we agree to refund to any subscriber the 
purchase price of any article advertised in 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised. 


This contract is printed in each copy, at 
head of first column on editorial page. } 
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| Order in Dairy Management 


The Cook-Blodget farms are six 
miles from a village of over 5000 
people and three miles from the near. 
est railroad station. To make the vil- 
—— lage with a car 
now takes from 
15 to 20 minutes, 
where formerly 
it required one 
hour. To Car. 
thage and back 
with a consid- 
erable amount 
of business done 
in one hour is 
quite the rule. 
The efficiency of 
a man is multi- 
plied many 
times, but it is 
not all profit by 
any means. My trouble when some 
particular part of the business is in- 
tensified, seems to be to adjust other 
parts to it; unless every part is bal- 
anced in its relationship to every other 
part there will not be satisfaction, I 
think that most of us who are farm 
educated are pretty sure to possess a 
weakness for a one-sided development 
of our business, or rather, perhaps we 
overestimate one phase of a problem. 

There is no use of putting on 2000 
pounds chemicals on an acre of pota- 
toes and then applying 500 pounds of 
care and a like amount of spraying. 
No use to buy a $600 team and give 
them $400 care, nor-a 500-pound but- 
ter cow in the hands of a 250-pound 
farmer. 

A good many farmers are success- 
ful with very ordinary methods just 
because all parts of their business are 
balanced, and while there is not much 
progress, there is no friction. 

Farm management is passing 
through a readjustment and business 
methods are coming more into use, 
which is to be commended; and, yet, I 
shall expect to see a good many fail- 
ures because the new order will not 
be as well balanced as the old one. 

The new machine will be more high- 
ly organized, but the parts won’t fit as 
well as did the old ones; and so the 
man who goes to Carthage in an hour, 
where formerly five hours were re- 
quired, must earn somewhere enough 
in the four hours saved to pay the ex- 
tra expense involved in rapid motion, 
or his profits will all be on the end of 
his tongue. One can run upstairs two 
and three steps at a time, but not 
without a big loss of energy. Some- 
where this man must get in extra 
earning power to pay for the loss of 
energy due to running instead of 
walking. 

There will come the same problem 
to adjust the farm tractor. We were 
getting it hitched to two double cut- 
away Clark harrows a few days ago. 
There were four of us either working 
or watching during the operation. Of 
course we were not doing other work 
at the time, and not much done with 
the tractor, due at this particular time 
to land that was unfit to work. I 
think, however, that my point is clear 


Less Cows and Better Care 


I have seen dairies recently that 
were awfully thin and poor and giving 
a small flow, that had been kept prac- 
tically idle since last fall. If the same 
feed had been put through half the 
number of cows there would have 
been some profit and the stock in con- 
dition for work. Really one would 
think such things ought not to hap- 
pen in this day of facts and figures, 
which lead one to say that most of us 
need to do the common everyday 
things more than we need to know 
mor new ones. 


H, E, COOK 


Summer Care of Heifers 


There was a time when TI felt it a re- 
lief to get the young heifers away to 
their summer feeding grounds. Fix 
the fences, tag them and with a farm. 
er’s blessing say good-by, return to 
us Nevember 1, and for six months we 
will be free from care. Now this has 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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“less than $40 for beef. 
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changed and we are disturbed more to 
manage them in the summer than in 
the winter. One feeding of silage and 
one of straw and about three pounds 
of barley and oats mixed equally with 
wheat bran, and all, goes’ merrily. 
Every one sleek and fat and growthy. 

A local butcher was looking over a 
bunch of 35 young things as a matter 
of curiosity when a youngster put her 
nose over the pen. He rubbed her 
nose and said, why, you are worth not 
I would not 
have dared to price her at $50. That 
heifer is almost sure to lose fat when 
turned to pasture upon any pasture 
feed that is available. We are, there- 
fore, arranging to have our \oung 
things near home for the summehat a 
considerable “increase in cost in order 
to Teed them hay and graim when 
needed, These 35 just mentioned are 
bred. to calves from September 1 to 
January 1 and I know that only by 
watching them closely, even more 
closely than in winter, will they bag 
up and be fit for the dairy. 

This summer mismanagement is 
getting to be a curse upon dairying. 
They are turned to pasture before the 
feed is plenty and left there, to save 
care, two months after they stop 
growing, or worse yet, they actually 
lose in weight. Practically the whole 
gain on these young things is during 
the first 24% months or up to August 
1. During August they Just about hold 
their weight and then lose until the 
season closes. When I was a boy we 
stopped off milking twice a day at 
Thanksgiving time. Some of the cows 
were nearly dry, but those that were 
not went under the same treatment. 
The same tradition now prevails in re- 
gard to young cattle remaining out 
until November 1 without permitting 
the amount of feed to be the dominani 
factor, 

There is no justification for a pre- 
vailing opinion that a heifer with her 
first calf should not be fat lest her 
milking function be dwarfed thereby 
The bony structure of the animal is 
not changed by putting on fat. 

Quite to the contrary, the more fat 
she has, if of a dairy type, the more 
she will have to draw upon to nourish 
and support her when, she freshens. 
We have learned that the pasture is 
but an incident on most farms in feed- 
ing the dairy. Now let us learn the 
same lesson and make the same appli- 
cation with our young growing heif- 
ers.—[H. E. Cook, 


Recent Milk Prices 


At Hamburg, Pa, milk at creamery 
$1.20 p 100 lbs, at milk station 1.65. 

At Cherry Creek, N Y. $1.75 p 100 
Ibs, retail prices 5c p qt. 

At New Albany, Pa, $1.64 p 100 Ibs. 

At Rochester, N Y, 4@5c p qt, at 
retail 7@15c. 

At Center Hall, Pa, retail 5@6c p qt. 

At Medusa, N Y, 5c p qt. 

At Waymart, Pa, retail 8c p qt. 

At Wyalusing, Pa, 3%c p qt. 

At Hughesville, Pa, 4c p qt. 

At Massena, N Y, $1.70 p 100 Ibs. 

At Ivyland, Pa, 5@8c p qt. 

At Ickesburg, Pa, $1.85 p 100 Ibs. 

At Dover, Del, $1.50@1.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At Mexico, N Y, 6c p qt, delivered. 

At Hop Botton, Pa, $1.44 p 40-qt 





At Gravity, Pa, 3%c p at. 
At Martinsville, N Y, 16c p gal. 





May Milk Price 41%4 Cents—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the _ interstate 
milk producers’ assosiation has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk for May 
at 4% cents a quart until further 
notice. F. K. Tyson of Pottstown, Pa, 
is president of this association and 
A.»B. Huey of Lenape, Pa, secretary. 





Farm Separator—The farm cream 
. . 
separator was perfected in 1890; it 
has been in general use only since 
1898. 


One of the brightest of the whole 
list of agricultural publications is 
American Agriculturist. May its 
shadow never grow less. I have been 
taking it for more than 60 years.— 
Le a Ham, Brookside, Glen Cove, 





Stronger than Stone 





no repairs. 














Cheaper 
Than Wood 


OOD decays—stone 

and brick fall apart. 

_ They need constant 
repairs. Cement con- 
struction is everlasting. 
No joints—one single, 
solid piece from top to 
bottom. Needs no paint, 
Stands any 
kind of weather. 
besides is cheaper. 


FRENCH’S 
Portland 





And 





Cement 


mixed with clean common sand. 
and gravel makes a building 
material that will last as long 
as the farm. 


Ask our Service Department 
- poe advice before you 
ui 


This round yellow and 
black trade-mark (s on 
every bag. Look for it, 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


Dept. C 
Philadelphia 
Established 
1844 














We are located 
at the center of 
the Greatest 
lumber Yard 
mm the World 


Zee RENnere amen Git 


NORTH TONAWANDA NEW YORK 


AND SAVE (5 TO 50% ON 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


You can’t expect to equal our prices elsewhere, 
quality for quality, because we are in the heart 
of the lumber mart, and save on freight rates 
at the source. 

If you are going to buy Lumber, Frames, Lath, 
Clapbo 








a ards, Shingles, Paint, Doors, Wallboard. 
Windows, Roofing, Interior Finish or Hardware— 
Bennett will save you money, as we regulate 
prices in this district. 

Don’t buy until you have first seen our Bi, 
Price Regulator Catalog. It’s brim full 
everything you need at snap prices. 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Price Regulators of Building Materials 


Thompson St., WN. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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The Kind ‘‘Uncle Sam” Uses | 
For 17 years America’s leading § 

Silo—imitated by many other 
Silos but superior to all in economy 
and durability. 

Built like a hollow log—massive f¥ 
air-tight walls, preserved within, 
anchored without. Storm-proof, {i 
easiest to manage, cheapest to put 
up. Big improvements this year. 

Write for Free Catalog 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill,N.Y. 















DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 M free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S aan ea Cure. 


Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 







— The original and the up-to-dai¢ 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI. 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


oes; Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs, 
1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Obie 


‘ECONOMY of Silage 
Space, Time and Work 


And of money, too. Here’s astandard silo with ma 
exclusive advantages. It saves your ensilage, as 
has double spline with joints sealed. It's so con- 
structed that the preservation of your silage is Insured. 
It saves space use the extension roof adds 6 ft. 
and lets you pack tight to the top. You save time 
and work, as just a twist of the wrist loosens the door 
no matter how badly pinched. You can tighten the 
hoops while standing on ‘‘handle ladder.’’ All these 
points and many more with the 


Globe Silo 


There is no extra charge for the 
dormer window intheroof. Door is 
extra strong—thick side with cross 
bar. Extension roof. Many other 
convincing points explained in our 
free booklet. Write direct to 


THE GLOBE SILO CO. 


6-16 Globe St., Sidney, N. Y. Write today 
\. a for Catalog 




















I will condition a Horse 
; or Cow in twelve days 


rut flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay 

Send postal for free offer. 


P. A. FAUST, BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sete forth practical 
metheds for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk trom 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. Ux7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ..ccscccccncunes $1.00 


Orange Judd Company. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS TT, FOX 


The way in which the whole coun- 
try went abloomin’ in the first week 
in May was like winter rushing into 
the lap of summer. Apple trees are 
behind, however, and spraying opera- 
tions to controvert the codling moth 
will have to be deferred until late in 
the month. It is wonderful how the 
grain fields recuperated this spring. 
‘Wheat and rye showed up badly in 
March, but the steady rains of April, 
which were of the real soaking kind, 
had the most beneficial results, and 
the bare spots were quickly revived. 

Rye has made a surprising growth 
in the last few weeks. Instead of 
knee-high, it is now up to a man’s 
waist in many localities. Rye heads 
were numerous in the beginning of 
this month. Dooryards have been 
beautiful for some days with early 
blooming shrubbery. Conspicuous is 
the “burning bush” or Pyrus Japon- 
ica. The several days of settled 
weather gave farmers a fine oppor- 
tunity to finish their plowing and har- 
rowing and get ready for. spring 
planting. Corn planting has com- 
menced and will continue until after 
May 20. 

Farmers everywhere have 
helping the road supervisors to get 
highways in condition. There have 
been the usual complaints of neglect 
this spring on the part of those 
whose duty it is to keep the roads in 
repair. Gov Brumbaugh has been in 
receipt of letter calling his attention 
to ruts a foot or more in depth in 
state roads, and asking him to see 
that the highway department gives 
them proper overhauling. There is 
some political unrest in all parts of 
Pennsylvania On May 16 there will 
be a primary election. 

With sugar selling at 8 cents re- 
tail, there will not be as much pre- 
perving and jamming of § strawber- 
ries. Plants are blooming freely and 
prospects for a large crop of berries 
are favorable. The cherry crop also 
promises well. There are a good many 
apples of last year’s abundant crop on 
thand, and the fruit is selling at the 
lowest prices which have ruled this 
late in the season in a number of 
years. Pennsylvania markets have 
been flooded this spring with New 
fYork Baldwins, mostly culls, and con- 
Biderable of the fruit not true to 
mame, 


been 


Potatoes Advance Again 


White potatoes have advanced 
@gain. Truckers are getting 25 cents 
@ half peck in the household markets 
of the cities and towns. The wholesale 
price has gone up 10 cents a bushel 
since May 1. Good planting potatoes 
fre in demand. Eggs at stiff figures 
have caused an advance in poultry 
prices All other meat being high, 
it is reasonable to suppose that poul- 
try would also increase in value. 
‘When eggs are worth 2 cents apiece, 
farmers will not kill the hens. 

For several reasons the usual spray- 
ing demonstrations of the _ codling 
moth season by representatives of the 
department of agriculture will be 
omitted this spring; instead, greater 
attention will be given to the more 
than 1800 fruit farms and orchards 
jn the 67 counties that are under state 
Bupervision 

The first of May arrived 
scarcely any fruit trees in bloom in 
Pennsylvania, save in the southern 
tier of counties where early cherry 
trees blossomed and some peach trees. 
Apple trees will not be in full flower 
before the middle df the month, and 
the blooming period may be carried 
to the end of May. This is later than 
in a number of years, In the last week 
of April the plowing of corn stubble 
fields was still in progress, and the 
Sowing of oats was not completed. 
Most farmers had but little more than 
Half the usual number of bushels of 
potatoes planted. The lateness of the 
season is a subject of general.remark. 
* The earth is full 6f water accord- 
ing to the condition of the streams. 
What were formerly rills are now 
well-developed creeks. Some of the 
large rivers like the Susquehanna and 
Alleghény were -several times . over 
their ‘batriks during -Apri}. The trail- 
just coming into 
bloom toward the end of April. Often 
the sweet-scented. clusters of the ar- 


with 


butus are to be found at the end of 
March, and rarely do they fail to be 
in full perfection early in April. 

Frequent rains and lack of sun- 
shine combined to keep the _ public 
roads of Pennsylvania in bad condi- 
tion all through April. So-called 
“state roads” were full of holes. It 
was not unusual to find motor trucks 
stalled in the mud. Farmers are 
learning to do away with fences, now 
that cattle are no longer permitted 
to run at large. In southeastern 
Pennsylvania there are still many 
“post and rail” and a few of the 
ancient “worm” fences. All should 
be replaced with substantial wire 
fences, if fencing is still regarded as 
necessary. 

Thousands of deciduous trees and 
ornamental shrubs arrived this spring 
from France. Most of this foreign 
stock came from Orleans, having been 
grown in nurseries that were estab- 
lished in that province of France 
early in the last centnry. It is amus- 
ing to find farmers’ barns and big 
trees by the roadside still containing 
political announcements, which were 
posted in last year’s campaign. It 
would seem as though an unsuccess- 
ful candidate would feel like having 
such notices removed, rather than to 
have them continue as appeals for an 
office which another now (fills. 

Farmers rushed their old potatoes 
to market during April. There was a 
demand for good seed, and for varie- 
ties that are considered favorites it 
was easy to get $1.50 to $2 a bushel. 
An article of the right agpearance for 
table use. brought $1.15.to $1.20 a 
bushel, as against 55 cents at this 
time one year ago. The state forestry 
department is distributii.g cards ad- 
dressed to the owners of camping 
grounds giving rules to be observed to 
prevent destruction by fire. The 
chief cause of loss is carelessness. 

In Delaware county, Pa, farmers 
have been turning out in companies 
of 30 to 40 “live wire’ individuals, 
giving horses, carts, crushed stone 
and money for the betterment of the 
roads. The co-operative fever has 
seized them and each farmer believes 
it worth while to give the services of 
himself and employees. Several dis- 
tricts in southern Pennsylvania that 
were stocked with quail have lost 
most of these game birds through the 
ravages of hawks, which have preyed 
upon them unceasingly. 


Plowing Two Weeks Late 

Spring plowing was backward 
throughout Pennsylvania this spring 
according to reports received by the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture from its crop correspondents. On 
April 1 the spring plowing had 
started in only 23 counties, and 
throughout the state the average start 
seems to be about two weeks later 
than last year. 

In Greene county plowing started 
on March 15 with Fayette, Westmore- 
land and Somerset following. Work 
was done in other counties during 
this time, but no general movement 
was reported. During January, when 
there was a decided warm spell, some 
plowing was reported in Armstrong, 
Berks, Butler, Chester, - Delaware, 
Fayette, Forest, Somerset, Washing- 
ton and Westmoreland counties. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Jottings 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Some of the wild turkeys that 
were liberated in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey in the effort to restock 
the game preserves had become so 
tame while in the care of the wardens 
and farmers that they refused to fly 
away to their future haunts. In other 
cases they returned to the farms and 
former homes seeking shelter and 
food. 

Reports received from eastern and 
southern Pennsylvania apple and 
peach orchardists are favorable for a 
large crop, as the buds and blossoms 
that escaped winter injury are ample 
in number to produce a large yield. 
yield. The trees are blooming several 
weeks later than last year, which is 
regarded favorably. 

The parks surrounding the _ state 
capitol buildings at Harrisburg and 
Trenton present a wealth of, floral 
beauty by the Magnificent displays of 
hyacinth, tulip and narcissus 
blo6ms. Many automobile parties are 
attracted by these floral “shows.” Tha 


Cultivation of flowers is increasing in 
all geen according to the in- 
creasing sales of seedsmen and flo- 
rists. Reports indicate the custom- 
ary spring destructive forest . fires. 
Commissioner Conklin and Chief For- 
ester Wert of the Pennsylvania for- 
estry department are keeping a vigi- 
lant watch over the state’s million 
acres of forest land under their care. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
Jd. N. GLOVER 

Spraying fruit trees, rolling land, 
mowing fields and hauling manure to 
sod fields for corn are jobs being done 
on farms in Union county, Pa, _ this 
week. Plowing was to begin April 8, 
which is one week later than usual. 
Some clover seed has been sown. 
There is an inclination to be saving 
in the amount of seed. used, on account 
of seed selling from $13 to $14 a 
bushel. 

Farmers in this section are talking 
of starting a cow testing association. 
They are also considering the advan- 
tages of trying to breed only one or 
two breeds of milch cows, in order to 
encourage buyers to come here and 
pay better prices for cows where they 
can buy a load of one breed. Since 
milk is sold on the butter fat basis 
Guernseys and Ayrshires command 
better prices, although there are more 
good Holstein herds here than all 
others combined. They will likely be 
continued as the leading breed be- 
cause of their milking qualities, 
though the milk of the local herds is 
lower in butter fat. 

The state road which wa&s first 
made between Lewisburg and Mifflin- 
burg has been badly rutted the past 
month by the heavy milk and oil 
trucks. It will be necessary to resur- 
face it. Township roads are being 
dragged and put into good shape. 

Oats Seeding Finished—Oats seed- 
ing will be finished this week in Union 
Co, making it two weeks later than 
usual, Sod is being plowed for corn 
and planting will begin next week. 
Mowing fields of grass and wheat look 
unusually well, giving promise of good 
crops with favorable weather condi- 
tions during the next few weeks. The 
home on the farm for feeble-minded 
women in Hartley township is finished, 
but will need additional appropria- 
tions by the next legislature to put it 
on a working basis. P. B. Linn of 
Lewisburg was recently appointed one 
of the board of managers to fill a va- 
eancy. Not as many young cattle will 
go to pasture as last year, as the good 
price for beef caused farmers to fatten 
some of their young stock: instead of 
keeping them till fall.—[J. N. Glover. 


State Highway Commissioner—It is 
rumored that the next highway com- 
missioner of Pa, to take the place of 
R. H. Cunningham, recently deceased, 
will be J. Denny O'Neil of Pittsburgh. 
Mr O’Neil served one term as com- 
missioner of Alleghany Co, but was 
defeated for re-election last fall. 
O’Neil and Gov Brumbaugh are great 
friends and his selection by the gov- 
ernor for the appointment would be 
regarded as purely personal.—[C, T. F 


Penn Treaty Tree—An_ elm tree, 
grown from a-slip obtained from the 
famous “treaty tree’’ which stood on 
the Delaware river front in Kensing- 
ton, where William Penn made his 
famous treaty with the Indians, was 
Planted at Stanton Mansion in Fair- 
mount park this spring by a com- 
mittee of the Colonial dames of 
America. The original tree was blown 
down during a severe storm in 1810, 
when it was supposed to have been 
more than 200 years old. The treaty 
of friendship between Penn and 
the Indians beneath the spreading 
branches of this tree took place in 
November, 1682, 


Lebanon Milk Inspectors—A new 
system of milk inspection is about to 
be introduced in the city of Lebanon. 
Dr H. B. Shugar, a veterinarian, hav- 
ing resigned as inspector, the work of 
testing milk has been assigned to the 
city chemist| Frank Loehle. Under 
the new arrangement there will be a 
bacteriological analysis of each milk 
sample. Heretofore inspection was to 
ascertain food values only. 


Appeal for Wild Flowers—With the 
opening of the outing season the 
Berks Co conservation assn has made 
an appeal to people of the county for 
co-operation in efforts to preserve the 
wild flowers and natural shrubs of 
hills and mountains. In gathering 
flowers care should be taken not to 
pull up the plants by the roots, is one 
of the observations made. Efforts 
will be made to interest farmers and 
others to plant wild flowers and shrubs 
along roadsides. 

Systematic Road Repairs—In order 
that a large amount of repairs on 
roads of Berks Co may be accom- 
plished on “good roads day,” May 25, 
the farm bureau of that county held a 
meeting for the purpose. of enlisting 
the co-operation of various organiza- 
tions in which farmers are interested. 
These comprise a county agri soc, 


American Agriculturist 


the county conservation assn, the road 
supervisors’ assn, and the _ school 
directors of the several districts. 
Through these bodies it is expected te 
interest everybody in the good roads 
movement. A large amount of work 
has been mapped out. , 

Champion Cow Dead—Passport, a 
cow claimed to be the champion Jer- 
sey milker of the United States, owned 
by Former Congressman Joseph C. 
Sibley of Franklin, Pa, is dead. Her 
record was 19,694.8 Ibs milk in one 
year. 

Forest Fires Decrease—A summary 
prepared by the state forestry dept 
shows there were but 60 forest fires in 
Pa last month. In Apr of last year 
there were almost 700. 

Auto Service in’'Country—A striking 
example of what the auto is doing in 
uniting rural and urban communities 
is presented by the Strausstown auto- 
bus which runs between the town of 
that name and the city of Reading, 
covering a distance of 24 miles and 
running via the flourishing borough of 
Bernville. A round trip is made daily 
with an average of 20 passengers car- 
ried on each trip. The nearest rail- 
road point to Strausstown is Summit 
Hill, across the Blue mountains, the 
road being mountainous and rough, 
and the new auto line is proving @ 
great convenience to the people. 

Sheep Project—As a result of delib- 
erations of the stat® sec of agri at 
Harrisburg on May 3, it was agreed 
by the sec that a formal plan to en- 
courage sheep raising in Pa should 
be prepared, this plan to be known 
as the sheep project. This followed 
the presentation of a formal request 
by Pres Bigelow of the Pa wool and 
textile assn that the commission, as a 
logical body, should make a survey for 
the purpose of. rebuilding the sheep- 
raising industry. It is hoped to make 
Pa the leader among the states in this 
movement. 

Will Buy Toll Road—Farmers and 
business men of Montgomery Co, re- 
siding between Springhouse and 
Quakertown, having organized a good 
roads committee, are taking a sensible 
way to free a turnpike of toll pay- 
ments. They are going to raise a 
fund of $50,000 to buy the road and 
turn it over to the public. The turn- 
pike is the Quakertown and Spring- 
house road, 12 miles in length and 
controlled, it is understood, by four 
separate operating counties. 


Farm at $350 an Acre—Senator W. 
Cc. Sproul of Chester has bought a 
farm of 31 acres in Nether Providence 
township, Délaware Co, for $350 p 
acre. It was owned by Mrs Martha 
Sharpless Cooper and is situated at 
Providence and Springfield roads in 
the district_known as Pleasant Hill 
Senator Sproul will use the land in 
connection with his Lapidea farm. 





Stone Roads an Impossibility 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

During the past winter when we 
were haying alternate freezing and 
thawing/in Kent county, Del, thus 
keeping the roads in a miserable con- 
dition, stone roads were much advo- 
eated. At a recent grange meeting in 
Milford, Del, J. Hall Anderson stated 
that it was practically impossible for 
all roads in the county to be built of 
stone. Many of the rural residents 
who have petitioned Mr Anderson 
pointed out that there were more than 
1700 miles of roads in the county and 
to turn them into permanent stone 
roads would cost $7000 a mile, or a 
total of approximately $12,000,000. 

This would be two-thirds of the as- 
sessed value of all the taxable prop- 
erty in the county. It would take $500 
a mile for the upkeep of the roads. 
Mr Anderson explained that at the 
present time $100,000 is raised annu- 
ally by taxation for all county pur- 
poses. The tax rate to secure this 
amount is about 50 cents per $100 
valuation. Should a bond issue of 
$12,000,000 be made for permanent 
roads the interest alone at 5% would 
amount to $600,000, which would in- 
crease the tax rate six times, or $3 per 
$100 valuation. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle om 
Monday were 80 cars, market slow. 
W@li5c p 100 ibs lower. Good te 
choice steers sold at $9.40:@9.75 p 100 
lbs, steers weighing 1300 to 1500 Ibs 
at 9.20@9.40, medium 8.85@%.20, fat 
oxen 6@7.75, bulls 5@8, cows 4.50@ 
7.50, heifers 4.75@8.50 Receipts of 
hogs were 45 double-deck cars, Heavy 
hogs and Yorkers were quotable at 
10.15 @10.20, light Yorkers 9.25@9.50, 
pigs 8.90@9. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 25 loads, market steady. 
Wethers quotable at 5@8, lambs 6@ 
10.40. Receipts of calves were 800, 
quotable at 8@ 10.75. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz 
fowls 20c p Ib, broilers 35c, apples $2 
@4 p bbl, cranberries 3@7c, white po. 
tatoes 1@1.20 p bu, Jersey sweet pota- 
toes 25@60c p bskt, bran 23.50 p ton, 
timothy hay. 19@25.50, .clover mixed 
18@23.50, rye straw: 16,.wheat Straw 
11, No 2 red wheat 1.19@1.22 p by, No 


2 yellow corn 84c, No 2 white oats 52a, -' 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
0. D, SCHOCK 


Farmers of Lancaster county are 
planting potatoes quite freely. Con- 
servative estimates place the aggre- 
cete acreage as being. over 10% more 
+>on in 1915. This is due to the high 
prices realized for last season’s crop. 
it is believed that the tobacco acreage 
will also be exceptionally large. Euro- 
pean demand for good leaf tobacco 
continues large and brisk. Dr Dixon, 
commissioner of health, issued an 
edict to the borough officials of over 
900 towns in Pennsylvania urging the 
enforcement of anti-spitting laws. It 
is a generally known fact that the 
dried sputum often is responsible for 
the dissemination of many disease 
germs. Consumption is spread through 
this filthy habit. Henry T. Albee of 
Potter county ndw owns 1100 acres 
which will be devoted to sheep rais- 
ing upon an extensive scale. With the 
prevailing high prices of all kinds of 
meat, and lambs in particular, Mr Al- 
bee has good reasons for regarding 
the results of the venture optimisti- 
cally. 

Owners of eastern Pennsylvania 
poultry farms who are raising incu- 
bator chicks for the market are mak- 
ing unusually large shipments, and to 
far-distant customers. The manage- 
ment of the farm poultry flock is also 
receiving more attention in improving 
the stock; more economical and con- 
venient poultry houses, proper feed- 
ing, better attention to marketing, etc, 
are being considered as never before. 
Lebanon county fruit growers report 
the prospects for this season’s crops 
of apples, pears and peaches as being 
excellent. The large orchards be- 
longing to the Henry C. Snavely estate 
in Lebanon county are especially fine. 

Pennsylvania’s Easter flower sales 
exceeded all expectations in quantity 
and quality. Greenhouses were liter- 
ally stripped of flowers and plants. 
Many retail florists were completely 
sold out early in the day. The aggre- 
gate sales amounted to hundreds of 
dollars. Farmers in the southern 
Pennsylvania “carnation belt” ‘who 
own greenhouses for growing carna- 
tions and tomatoes realized large re- 
turns. Warnings have been issued by 
the Montgomery county commission- 
ers to have their valuable dogs 
“tagged” to prevent their being shot. 
Under the new dog tax law, if animals 
are found without a tag township and 
borough constables may kill them at 
sight. 

To stimulate floriculture; Burgess 
Andrew Graham of Jenkintown has 
presented over 400 packages of sweet 
pea seeds to school children in that 
beautiful town. <A flower show is to 
be held in June. The Pennsylvania 
railroad company abandoned its at- 
tempt to grow locust trees on a large 
scale to supply ties for its road bed. 
The company owned large tracts situ- 
ated in Lancaster, Mifflin and other 
counties where locust trees were 
planted in great numbers. These 
trees made a favorable start, but later 
nearly all the trees fell victims to the 
locust beetle, and the experiment 
proved a failure. 

With dressed fowls bringing $1 and 
upward chicken thieves are active in 
many sections of the state. Southern 
Pennsylvania poultry houses are be- 
ing raided quite frequently, and the 
aid of officials of the law to stop the 
wholesale robbery was _ necessary. 
The history of Pennsylvania weather 
and climatic conditions for the past 
12 months affords some queer partic- 
ulars. Farmers generally are fully 
a half month behind with their spring 
farming operations, A few warm days 
In the beginning of May produced 
marvelous changes in vegetation. 

Beekeepers report that their colo- 
nies passed the winter ordeal success- 
fully, and that the prospects for the 
coming season are favorable. Penn- 
sylvania officials are keeping in close 
communication with the owners of 
the larger apiaries_and diseased and 
foul broods receive prompt attention. 
Banking institutions and newspaper 
publishers of the state are vying with 
each other in inaugurating corn and 
potato growing contests. Many of the 
eontests are restricted to the boys and 
girls. Liberal prizes are offered, and 
an increased interest will eclipse last 
gseason’s® excellent work along this 
direction. 





Maryland Farm Gleanings 


E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

There is a wealth of cherry, pear 
and plum blossoms. Appia trees are 
just beginning to burst their buds, but 
orchardists say there will be heavy 
bloom. ‘The trees with open flowers 
are being sprayed, also gooseberries 
Lettuce is unusually high and scarce; 


wholesale price $1.50 to $2 a half 
bushel. A successful trucker of 
Roslyn, who every spring until this 
has had an abundance of frame let- 


tuce, is cultivating and hoeing the 
transplanted heads in the fields, try- 
ing to get them on the market while 
pricesyare good. Eggs are selling’ at 
28 cerits a dozen: retail, butter 42 


anv 





cents a pound. On account of the 
high price of potatoes as seed the 
acreage here will probably fall below 
last season. The consignment of fer- 
tilizer received by Roslyn grange is 
not one-third of that of past seasons. 

A boys’ corn club has been organ- 
ized at Long Green. There are sev- 
eral members enrolled, with a pros- 
pect of 10 more entries. The boys 
will do all the work, unless it is some 
unusually heavy part. They will be 
allowed to pay hire for time used by 
father or hired man. Directors of the 
Second national bank of Towson are 
much interested and have offered two 
cash prizes for the first and second 
Baltimore county prize winners. A 
bank book with $10 credited to the 
boy raising the best crop of corn and 
$5 to, the second winner will be the 
awards. Besides these prizes the boys 
winning first, second and third will be 
given a trip to the eastern shore next 
fall by automobile. 

The Baltimore county agricultural 
agent, J. F. Hudson, says that after 
making a survey of the county he 
found there were 15 active farmers’ 
clubs. Mr Hudson thinks the county 
agent, by co-operating with these clubs, 
can reach-a greater number of farm- 
ers than in any other way, as this 
county has about twice as many farm- 
ers as the smaller counties. 

Five hundred Maryland canners 
held their ninth annual banquet at 
the canned goods exchange of Balti- 
more. Baltimore city officials have 
abandoned entirely the project of lo- 
cating a prison farm at Loch Raven. 
Water Engineer Walter E. Lee has 
been told by Mayor Preston to sell at 
auction this land known as the Hart- 
man tract, consisting of 67 acres. 
There was strong sentiment against 
the location of said farm and by the 
law enacted at the last session of the 
legislature it was made about impos- 
sible, for it prohibited the location of 
a prison in Baltimore county without 
the consent of the county commis- 
sioners. 

The following road contracts have 
been awarded by the county commis- 


sioners: Hollins Ferry road, 7 to 10 
miles of concrete, and Annapolis 
avenue, 8 to10 miles concrete, to 


Thomas R. Martin & Son, fer $10,000; 
old court road, one mile of concrete 
and macadam, to T. B. Gatch & Sons 
for $7369; White Hall road, 1 86-100 
miles concrete, to William H. Claggett 
for $22,611. The commissioners will 
again advertise Glencoe road, which 
will be improved with concrete or 
macadam for one-half mile. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 80c@$1 
p bu, cabbage 1.10@1.25 p bbl, turnips 
1.50 @ 1.65, rhubarb 40@50c p doz bchs, 
parsley 45@50c, spinach 1@1.75 p bu, 
carrots 2@2.25 p-bbl, beets 80c@1 p 
bu, onions 1.50@3.25 p bag, parsnips 
%75@85e p bu, asparagus 1.75@3.50 p 
bx, hens 19c p lb, roosters 15c, turkeys 
26c, broilers Zic, ducks 18@20c, geese 
15@17c, apples 1.25@3.25 p bbl, No 3 
yellow corn 83c p bu, No 2 white oats 
50c, timothy hay 20@23.50 p_ ton, 
clover hay 11@16, mixed 18@20, rye 
straw 10, oats straw 9, middlings 26.50, 
bran 23, eggs 21c p doz. 








GLASS OF WATER 
Upset Her 





People who don’t know about food 
should never be allowed to feed per- 
sons with weak stomachs, 


Sometime ago a young woman who 
lives in Me. had an attack of scarlet 
fever, and when convalescing was 
permitted to eat anything she wanted. 
Indiscriminate feeding soon put her 
back in bed with severe stomach and 
kidney trouble, 


“There I stayed,’”’ she says, “three 
months, with my stomach in such 
condition that I could take only a few 
teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice at 
a time. Finally Grape-Nuts was 
brought to my attention and I asked 
my doctor if I might eat it. He said, 
‘yes,’ and I commenced at once. 


“The food did me good from the 
start and I was soon out of bed and 
recovered from the stomach trouble. 
I have gained ten pounds and am able 
to do all household duties, some days 
sitting down only long enough to eat 
my meals. I can eat anything that 
one ought to eat, but I still continue 
to eat Grape-Nuts at breakfast and 
supper and like it better every day. 


“Considering that I could stand only 
a short time, and that a glass of wa- 
ter seemed ‘so heavy,’ I am fully satis- 
fied that Grape-Nuts has been every- 
thing to me and that my return to 
health is due to it. 


“T have told several friends having 
nervous or stomach trouble what 
Grape-Nuts did for me and in every 
ease they speak highly of the food.’ 


“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to-time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


i 








We are so used to sugar 
that we are likely to for- 
get to give it its properly 
important place. Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 
for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making can- 
dies and desserts,” That’s 
it—we all think of sugar 
as @ sweetener and over- 
look its value as a food. 

The chemists classify 
sugar as a hydrocarbon— 
that name may or may not be interest- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, 
equal food value with the starchy foods 
and by digestion largely adds to the 
fatty tissues of the body, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? 
first answer might be: “Because it is 
sweet and tastes good.” Of itself the 
answer would be correct, but the more 
important fact is that the body craves 
sugar because it needs it. And when the 
body craves something it gives us an ap- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we 
like sugar and things made with sugar 
and not just because they are sweet, 

In view of the fact that sugar has gone 
up so tremendously of late these facts 
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CANE CROP: 


are interesting because we find that in- 
stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
its price. Yet—even though the price is 
up we have to have our sweet food just 
the same, 

Certainly the makers of that delicious 
beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
covered that sugar is up, because one of 
the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
Cola syrup is fine cane sugar. Think of 
it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
sugar a day—about 4 carloads. But un- 
like many manufacturers that company 
has itself borne the raise and so you and 
I pay just the same today for our bottle 
or glass of Coca-Cola that we've always 
paid, Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 
uation is a good reminder 
of the benefits one gets 
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from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola. Not only do 
we please our palates 
and derive wholesome 
refreshment from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 
they crave and which is 
necessary to health and 
tissues. Is it any won- 
der then that Coca-Cola 
is so popular and so 
universally drunk that it 
has been called “the 
drink the nation drinks’’? 
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SODAY wésTuer OFFER 


Combination Pumping Outfit $ 4 
~ 
Save time—save money—save strength! Don’t | 
toil and sweat this hot weather amping by } 
hand. Don’t depend on a windmill! t this Galloway 
outfit keep your stock always supplied with fresh water. 
It’s simple and easy to set up, and anyone can operate it, 
tfit consists of 21-4 H. P. engine, heavy double geared 
pump-jack with tight and loose pulley and 16 ft. of belt, 


WATER COOLED- WONT HEAT—-WONRT FREEZE 


Will run all day in any weather. Economical on fuel. Can 
be used for running churn, washer, separators, saws, 
feed grinders and other job work. 

Special 90-day price of complete outfit only $44.96, Ld 
lar price $479, Buy now and save $2.24 over our regu. 
price and $10 to $45 over prices of other outfits, 
muons price 2.50, Installment orders shipped on receipt 
of $5.25; ce $5.25 SPECIFICATION 
monthly. I 


SPEED 450 rev. per 
This Low Cash Price For ‘ 
90 Days Only-Ordor To- 











day-We Take All Rick tor, din. face. Floor fi 30 
Order this outfit today and try 2 8 in y ‘ Day 
it 30 days. We returr yo Free 

Tra 


nts. , 


t 
Xr te. Just clip this ad. and 
so Jour Gheck oF The Wm. Galloway Co. 
- 345 Galloway 
. w 
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Cheap 
Copper Sulphate 


can no longer be had but growers of Potatoes, 
Grapes and Vegetables who have used Sulfocide 
for the past 6 or 6 years say that they prefer it 
to Bordeaux mixture a3 it is cheaper and easier 
to use and equally effective. 1 gallon makes 
200, gallons of Spray. Write today for booklet. 


B. G. Pratt Company 
Dept. O 


50 Church St. - New York 























Ford Owners 
This Great Book 


Tells you more about yourFORD 
CAR than you ever expected to 
know. Diagram of parts, how to 






overhaul, repair, keep in gi con- 
dition rt of le, economical driving, 
long life and maximum servi Also shows 


of your car, 
hh dollars to you 
you own or drive 


“ “ 


Wi 
utely FREE if 
250) Address 





MODERN C0.,22nd St., RACINE, WIS. 








Dairying for Profit 


The keen dairy farmer realizes the value of 
reading good books, not only for the information 
that they contain, but for the inspiration to be 
gained. The following list will prove most 
valuable to the man who wishes to increase the 
productiveness of his dairy as well as increase 
his income. 

The Manufacture of Ice Creams and 
Ices 
By H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham. This book 
should be of vital interest to all ice cream makers, 
dairymen and dairy students. Everything of im- 
portance concerning this industry has been in- 
cluded, and the matter is arranged in a clear, 
practical way. It will be welcomed by thousands 


as a standard authority on the subject. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 5%x8 inches. 350 pages. 
Cloth sccocccces betoperccntsceanbss coos Net $2.00 


The Business of Dairying 

By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in a 
clear and concisé manner various business meth 

and systems which will help the dairyman to 
reap greater profits. It meets the needs of the 
average dairy farmer, end if carefully followed 
will lead to successful dairying. Illustrated. 
5x7 inches. 300 pages. Cloth......... Net $1.25 


First Lessons in Dairying 
By H. E. Van Norman. Embodies the principles 
involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
factory, shipping station, and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. Written in a simple, popular 
way. Just the thing for the everyday dairyman, 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $0.50 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products 

By L. L. Styke and C. A. Publow. A 

treatise on the various methods of testing milk 

and cream, handled with rare skill, and yet 

in so plain a manner that they can be fully 

286 pages. 5x7 


The Science and Practice of Cheese. 
makin: 


By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A treatise 
on the manufacture of American cheddar cheese 
and some other varieties; prepared also as a 
handbook and work of reference for the daily use 
of practical cheesemakers in cheese factory opera- 
tions. Tilustrated, 5x7 inches. 520 pages. 
COCR cecsccoscccccccccscccevescces oveeNet $1.75 
Questions and Answers on Butter- 
aking 
By C. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 
making in all its branches has been most thor- 
oughly treated, and many new and important 
features have been added. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 
Se Dees CL. 3 i os keewsd bsenbnubaes Net $0.50 


Questions and Answers on Milk and 
Milk Testing 

By C. A. Publow and H. ©. Troy. No other 

treatise of its kind is available, and no book of 

its size gives so much practical and useful in- 

formation in the study of milk and milk products. 

lllustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth, Ret $0.50 


Pree on Application 
Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 600 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking, 


ORANGE JUDD C PANY 











Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave.; New York. N. ¥ 








How Best to Market Crops 


An Encouraging Wool Situation 


Recent sales of wools at principal 
markets were quiet, not due to lessen- 
ing of demand, but to scanty avail- 
able supplies, suitable stocks some- 
what lacking. At present values on 
every grade of wool are firm, prices 
strong. Recent prices at London 
auctions were at the top for the year, 
with grease Merino wools % cents 
above any previous 1916 sales, and 
cressbreds 1 cent a pound higher than 
Mareh sales. 

Prevailing prices for ordinary do- 
mestic grades of uncleaned wools fol- 
low. Quotations are at Boston, as the 
leading distributer of both domestic 
and foreign wools: 

COMPARATIVE PRICES IN WOOL, CTS P LB 
1916 «= «1915's«s95s«d 9 
Mayl <Augl Jantl July? 
% bid Ohio unwashed : q 26 


% bid Ohio unwashed 35 30 26 
% bid Ohio unwashed 3¢ : : 25 


Fine delaines: O and Pa 3 
Unwashed delaines: Mich 3 


Higher Prices 
Increasing cost of manufacturing 
woolen goods, made more serious by 
recent wage increases of 5 to 10% in 
eastérn mills, following a similar ad- 
vance in the winter, has caused radi- 
cally advanced prices to the consumer. 
Many fabrics to be made into cloth- 
ing are quoted now at 25 to 40% 
higher than last fall, prices tending 
still higher. Just how long the public 
will be able to pay these high prices 
for finished wearing apparel is prob- 
lematical. People are prosperous and 
are buying what they want. Already 
some signs of reaction are noted, re- 
tail dealers becoming more cautious in 
their orders. But in general the pub- 
lic is liberal in its purchase of woolen 
clothing and the retail situation is 
considered very sound. 4 
Heretofore America has been a 
large importer of woolen clothes to be 
made into high-grade clothing. At 
the moment a considerable export of 
American woolens is in progress. 
It is altogether too early to make 
estimates of 1916 clip, now being se- 
sured, although general conditions are 
favorable. For 1915 the wool clip was 
placed at 289 million pounds. Stocks 
»f domestic wool on hand on January 
1, 1915, were 54 million pounds, for- 
eign wools 5 million, im bonded ware- 
houses, consisting largely of mohair, 
alpaca, etc, were slightly over 11 mil- 
liom pounds, wool imported from Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, to October 1 was 305 
inillion pounds, or a total of all avail- 
able supplies of 636 million pounds 
toward the end of the year 1915. This 
compares with former years, based on 
similar estimates, for 1914 of 625 mil- 
lion pounds, for 1913 of 550 million. 
Much Foreign Wool Required 
The imports of wool into the United 
States for the seven months ended 
January 31, 1916, and for the same 
period in each of the two preceding 
years are given in the following 
table: 
IMPORTS OF WOOLS INTO U S 
{In millions and tenths of million pounds. ] 
Year 3 


to Consumers 


Class 1 ‘lass 2 Class 3 
(Clothing) (Combing) (Carpet) 
1916 .. - 182.2 9.1 63.5 
1915 .. 42.8 10.6 28.2 
1914... 20.2 4.2 22.3 

Total imports of raw wools which 
came free of duty were for seven 
months énded January 31, 1914, 85.9 
million pounds, for 1915 84.1 million 
and for 1916 262.6 million. 

Foreign Wool Prospects 

Additional strength is given to gen 
eral wool situation by reports as to 
prospects of the coming year in prin- 
cipal foreign wool growing countries. 
Because of the drouth in the summer 
of 1915 reliable estimates -place the 
number of sheep and lambs to be 
shorn in Australia the present season 
at 15 to 20 millions less than in pre- 
vious year. This suggests a substan- 
tial decrease in the wool clip. 

The actual wool output of Australia 
for 1915 was placed at 797 million 
pounds. The total valud of wool ex- 

ports was nearly 100 million dollars. 
Phe United States took 235,000 bales, 
United Kingdom 4.000 bales, other 
Huropean countries 143,000 ) bales, the 


far east 82,000 bales, and Australian 
manufacturers 102,000 bales of the 
Australian crop. 


Another Market Twist 


Many commission men im New York 
city who handle eggs, butter and some 
other products are dispesed to change 
their system to one om a merchandise 
basis. Firms which for years have 
been buyimg and selling om commis- 
siom entirely or im part are little by 
little alterimg their methods, so they 
become actual dealers in farm prod- 
ucts rather tham the farmers’ or coun- 
try shippers’ agent to handle the prod- 
uets upon commission. This was noted 
in brief in these columns a week ago. 
A number of reasons are advanced by 
firms in New York city for this gradual 
change, and all are more or less de- 
pendent upon the nature of the prod- 
ucts handled and the source from 
which they come. Taking eggs, for 
instance, the “commission” man 
usually finds he can make more money 
by purchasing eutright on the track 
at some country shipping point than 
to sell on a 5% commission basis. The 
eggs then belong to the “commission” 
man and he can speculate with them 
to his heart’s content. If the pur- 
chase was made f o b in the city, as 
in New York, the farmer or country 
shipper would receive approximately 
the same amount as he would if the 
foods were actually sold for him on 
the 5% basis, but the purchase is 
made wherever possible in the coun- 
try. 

Some firms, of course, 
been doing this for years, being com- 
mission merchants in name rather 
than in deed. They have sold con- 
signments to themselves and then 
made resales as indiviluals rather 
than as representatives of the country 
shipper. However, the tendency is to- 
ward out-and-out direct buying. For 
example, one large butter and egg 
house which for years handled all its 
receipts on a commission basis, an- 
nounces verbaily, and oem each sheet 
of letter head, that it will not handle 
products on commission. It promises 
to pay the best price it can, based on 
quality and grades per quotations day 
of arrival. Other firms have made 
similar changes. Some claim the 
operation of the Cole law in New 
York state, which licenses under bond 
all firms doing a commission business 
in the state, has caused the firms to 
declare themselves. 

Other Reasons for the 

Other causes 
gradual change 





have really 


Change 
contributing for the 
are also advanced. 
The continual complaint against dis- 
honest dealings of the commission 
business, it is said, have caused some 
firms to make out-right purchases. 
Then too, the farmer or country ship- 
per tells the city dealer that he wants 
“spot cash’ for his products when- 
ever he can get it. The system then 
which is apparently gaining more 
prestige operates so that the dealer 
will buy on the track in the country 
for cash whenever he can. This gives 
him a chance to quote at a lower 
figure than in the city, even lower 
than the difference im freight charge, 
as he then assumes all transportation 
charges and deterioration liabilities to 
the products. 


The dealer is a buyer rather than 


DECSH4A 


an agent of the producer, with the 
privilege: to buy om days of low quo- 
tatiom and to sell when the market 
offers him a good return on his 
money, and usually at a greater figure 
tham 5% on the transaction. This is 
absolutely legitimate and honest, but 
does the grower get all that he de- 
serves? Doesn’t such a system even 
widen the difference between the con- 
sumer’s dollar and the amount the 
farmer receives? 

The trade folks are good business 
men. They would mot change the 
basis if it did mot pay, or because 
someone was trying to hurt their 
feelings. This, and the hundred and 
one other twists im the marketing 
business must be watched by farmers, 
and the operation of this tendency is 
only another concrete plea for farm- 
ers to study marketing methods and 
to unite im putting their farm products 
upon the market as their newer in- 
formation directs. 





National Organization /Formed 

The state commissioners of agricul- 
ture, meeting at the national confer- 
ence of commissioners of agriculture 
and agricultural leaders in Washing- 
ton, D C, organized a national asso- 
ciation of commissioners of agricul- 
ture and advocated the passage of the 
proposed bills now pending im com- 
gress for the establishment of the 
national chamber of agriculture. It 
is believed that the agricultural com- 
missioners represent more truly thaw 
any organization, private or govern- 
mental, the agricultural thought of 
their various states. Through the 
medium of their organization, it is 
hoped that congress will have a 
source that cam truly refect “the 
wishes of farmers and their desirés 
for federal regulation and imspection. 

A permanent association was 
effected at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, E. J. 
Watson, commissioner of agriculture 
of South Carolina; vice-president, 
W. T. Guptill, commissioner of agri- 
culture of Maine, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Clarence J. Owens, member of 
the United States commission to in- 
vestigate foreign agricultural or- 
ganizations, appointed by Pres Wilsom 

An executive committee of nime was 
appointed, and another.committee to 
draw up the constitution and by-laws. 
The organization will meet annually 
in Washington, D C. This federation 
of the state departments of agricul- 
ture is the first co-ordination of. the 
agricultural thought of the nation, as 
expressed through state officials. It is 
believed that a degfinite national serv- 
ice will be rendered through the fed- 
eraticn. 

The national chamber of 
ture, of which the 
missioners approved, 
of a movement initiated by various 
national agricultural agencies, to bet- 
ter agricultural production, finance, 
distribution and organization. The bill 
new pending, known as the Sheppard- 
Goodwin bill, provides for the ap- 
pointment by the president of the 
United States of a commission to be 
composed of nine members, six of 
whom shall be practical farmers. The 
commission, which would be a corpo- 
rate body, would have the power to 
form local chambers of agriculture 
throughout the country. 

It would further have the right to 
issue charters for subordinate units 
composed of resident farm owners and 
agricultural workers. If 20 or more 
agricultural workers in a loeality ap- 
ply for a charter, 
the national chamber of agriculture. 
Four units of this nature in one coun- 
ty may be chartered as the county 
chamber of agriculture. 

The bill goes further and provides 
that when a third of the counties in a 
state are organized, they May co-oper- 
atively apply for a state charter. 
When 20 state organizations are 
formed they shall constitute the na- 
tional chamber of agriculture. Dele- 
gates, one from each state, make up 
the membership which meets once 


Or. 


agricul- 
agricultural com- 
is the outgrowth 


Egg Prices Soar During Winter Months 
People who like fresh eggs must pay good prices in the cities dur- 


ing winter months. 


The chart shows prices for fancy hennery eggs at 
New York and Boston, afid market grade 


“firsts” at Chicago. Near 


eastern cities many egg producers make a specialty of supplying strictly 
fresh quality eggs. The well-to-do often pay as high as 50 to 70 
cents per dozen direct to producers. 


it will be granted by’ 


v 


american Agriculturist 


each year in Washington, D €, to elect 
permanent officers and conduct the 
promotion work for better agriculture 
along all lines. When this final step 
has been taken, the original appoint- 
ees by the president are automati- 
cally discharged and the society would 
stand on its own feet, supposedly 
democratic in nature and truly repre- 
sentative of the local agricultural 
communities. 





Dairy Interests in Conference 
{From Page 11.] 
should be made by the government to 
make requirements standard in va- 
rious states. As milk and dairy pred- 
ucts are continually moving from state 
to state and coming under jurisdic- 
tion of the interstate ecommerce com- 
mission, it is felt’ uniformity is an 
essential in control of industry. Con- 
siderable dissatisfacti>n was expressed 
at the continual variance in regula- 
tions required by government, siate 
and municipalities. 


Various Interests Represented 


Experts in various lines of dairy ef- 
fort dealt with the leading questions 
before dairymen. Bearing out the 
idea of comprehensive federal legis- 
lation, Hon Carl Vrooman, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, believes a 
reasonable government supervision is 
necessary from an economic stand- 
point. He favors such regulation after 
a well-thought-out plan has been 
formulated. This, he claims, will 
work for the general welfare of the 
country, which, of course, is necessary 
for the success of private interests. 
Geenral welfare then is the starting 
point of any legislation. 

In a plea for more attention to 
dairy matters, Hon M. D. Munn, 
president of the National dairy coun- 
cil, suggested a change might be 
necessary in the work of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. due to the 
growth of dairy interests in the coun- 
try and the need for attention to de- 
tailed considerations. He wuiged that 
care be taken not to make laws laying 
unjust restrictions upon the producer 
At present the government, state and 
local sources of control do not work 
in harmony. He expressed belief that 
the conference would help lawmakers 
to legislate more properly. Mr Munn 
also said he would like to see the gov- 
ernment help to stamp out contagious 
abortion in cattle. 

Get More Profit 

In lookipg forward to a _ better 
future in the dairy business Hon N. P. 
Hull, president of the National dairy 
union, said* that the business must be 
made more profitable. Labor and 
other costs have multiplied more rap- 
idly than the increase in returns to 
the farmer for his milk. The price 
must be commensurate with the costs 
or dairymen cannot succeed. The pro- 
ducer’s duty is to increase the quality 
of his product, as well as to boost the 
price. Referring principally to condi- 
tions in Michigan, Mr Hull looks for- 
ward to possible municipal distribu- 
tion of milk and the elimination of 
duplication in delivery routes present 
in almost every large city today. He 
believes in different grades of milk, 
based upon quality. The outgrowth 
of such efforts, he claims, would cause 
less friction between producer and 
authorities, with the ultimate gain of 
satisfaction by the farmer. 


Other Legislative Changes Suggested 


In suggesting possible legislative 
changes to help along the good work, 
W. J. Kittle, secretary of the northern 
Illinois milk producers’ association, 
made a plea for reasonableness in 
eontrol by any set of lawmakers. Mr 
Kittle is from a section in orthern 
Illinois where 9000 out of 10,000 pro- 
ducers are -members of the associa- 
tion he represents. Simple, effective 
legislation is what is needed, he claims. 
This will protect beth producer and 
consumer without becoming burden- 
some. He suggested a law to define 
market milk that would be uniform 
in all states. Mr Kittle thinks reason- 
able legislation is necessary for proper 
regulation of the tuberculin test, 
which will do away with the present 
irregularities. He would further bo 
pleased to see a federal law to make 
the state laws practically alike and 
which would give a certificate of merit 
good in all states for one year. 

Dr H. A. Harding, dairy  bacte- 
riologist of the university of [linois, 
followed the same trend of thought 
in pointing out the ways in which 
standardization of conditions would 
help producers who ship from one 
state to another. The food value of 
milk is oftem overlooked, he claimed, 
while healthfulness is sometimes too 
strongly considered. Dr Hi: sees 
litile danger from milk-borne diseases 
to adults, although it is often possible 
with infants. The conditions of the 
barn and air have little influence upon 
the quality of milk, according to re- 
cent studies, if the milk is removed 
at once after it is drawn from the 
cow. He sees the need of mors 
regulation to agencies handling milk, 
such as are concerned in pasteuriza- 
tion, for instance, than to the pro- 
ducer. 
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1916 1995 1916 i915 1916 1015 

caccee $9.95 $9.00 $10.00 $7.70 $9.30 $8.40 
5 — ee $5 ‘so ero f45 ROO TTS 
New York 9.75 8.50 10.20 T.60 10 8.75 
Buffalo ....-- 9.75 8.50 1.35 8.20 8.50 7.85 
Pittsburg 9.75 8.50 10.30 8.10 800 7.65 
Kansas City 975 8.90 9.90 7.45 9.50 8.35 
At New York, beeves were in mod- 


erate supply, demand fair and opening 
sales steady with exception of fat 
cows, which eased off 10@15c p 100 
Ibs; with a better inquiry later, prices 
ruled firm to 10c higher for steers at 
the close; fat cows 10@15c higher; 
and all grades of bulls as well as me- 
dium and common cows firm. Latter- 
ly stronger prices for fat stock of de- 
sirable weights was noted. The selling 
range for the week was $8@9.65 for 
steers, with one fancy steer sold at 
10.10, 5.25@8.50 for bulls, 3.25@7.75 
for cows. 

Calves were in heavy supply, prices 
dropped 25@35c p 100 Ibs, later with 
light offerings the market advanced 
7dc @ $1, closing firm. Sales for the week 
were at 6@11.3744, including culls and 
throw-outs at 6@ 7.50, general top 10.75 


Sheep were in very limited receipt 
and prices ruled strong: lambs also in 
better demand and prices at the close 
15@25c p 100 lbs higher. Ordinary to 
choice clipped ewes sold at $6@ 7.75 p 
100 Ibs, good clipped wethers 8.10, 
clipped lambs 9@10.50, a few choice 
wooled do at 12, spring lambs sold at 
steady prices, with very few offered: 
good Md spring lambs 7.25 p head, a 
few N ¥ lambs at 5@6.50. 

Hogs opened a small fraction lower. 
demand good at the slight decline 
which at the close is 10c p 100 Ibs, as 
compared with one week ago. Closing 
quotations $.25410.20 for light to 
heavy hogs 8.50@8.75 for roughs, 9@ 
9.25 for pigs. 


The Horse Market 


Good work horses were scarce and 
higher; others active and full steady. 
Good to choice heavy drafters Id at 
$350@400 p head, chunks 22 2 


second-hand chunks and draft 200 
@275, second-hand general pu*pose 
horses 75@175, inferior do 25@ 5v. 

~ At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 3750 head. Market for 


butchering grades of cows and heif- 
ers and light steers 10c p 100 Ibs 
higher, heavier cattle slow and lower. 
Choice to prime native steers were 
quotable at $9.40@9.70 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 8.75 @9.15, choice heavy butch- 
ering steers 8.75@9, prime yearlings 
8.75@9.40, prime weighty heifers 7.50 
@8.50, best handy butchering heifers 
7.75@8.25, fat cows 6.50@7.50, good 
butchering cows 6@6.50, best heavy 
bulls stocker and feeder 
cattle 7.25@7.75. Receipts of hogs 
were 15,200 hd, market lower. Bulk 
of sales at 10.15@10.25, pigs and light 
hogs 9@9.25. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 13,000 hd, market steady. 
Top lambs quotable at 10@10.25, fair 
to good kinds 9.25@10, yearlings 8:25 


@8.75, wethers 8@8.25, ewes 7.25 
@ 7.70, 


At Chicago, beef market continued 
on substantial basis, all the cattle 
available wanted. Country shippers, 
in the main, refrained from  over- 
crowding the market any particular 
day, holders of marketable beef show- 
ing well regulated control. Visible 
supply of beef in the country ap- 
peared full short of present and pros- 
pective requirements. As result, and 
because of scarcity of southwestern 
cattle, ordinarily a considerable factor 
this season, the demand from killing 
interests was strong and market well 
sustained. Considerable proportion of 
current receipts were short fed 
steers, these showing considerable 
quality. Beeves of high dressing per- 
centage, handy weight yearlings, were 


7.25 @ 7.75, 


very popular. Supply of cows and 
heifers was light, market on high 
basis. Few choice heifer yearlings 


were noted. A single load of prime 
Angus steer and heifer yearlings 
mixed brought as high as $9.90. p 
100 lbs, indicating strengthening de- 
mand for baby beef. Best butchering 
and shipping steers were quotable at 
9.75@10, good to choice 9.55@9.70, 
cows and heifers 8.90@9.30, bulls 7@ 
7.90, calves 8@9. Stock and feeding 
cattle brought big prices as compared 
with previous seasons, a single load 
selling as high as 8.25@8.50. 

Well sustained hog values brought 
imcreased offerings from country 
points, market showing liberal supply 
of good to choice hogs, many averag- 
ing 200 to 250 Ibs. All were wanted, 
however, at very slight decline, best 
fancy hogs readily taken at $9.90@10 
p 100 lbs, bulk of supplies 9.80@ 9.95, 
pigs 8.25 @9.25. 

Short runs at Chicago and light 
mutton supplies at outside points, to- 
gether with insufficient offerings to 
meet current consumptive require- 
ments in recent weeks, all combined to 
give sheep trade additional strength, 
prices higher. Colorado lambs were 
on the market in usual number, ev- 
erything wanted. Good to prime 
handy lambs quotable at $11.40@11.75 


100 lbs, yearlings 10.25@10.75, 
Wwethers 9@9.50, shorn lambs 9.40@ 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB fOUND 

New York Boston Chivago — 

1916. . 33 35 31 

1915. . < 31 29 

1914. . 26 26 24 

1913.. 31 30 31 

Batter 
At New York, market somewhat 


weaker on all grades of fresh cmy but- 
ter, considerable receipts of western 
stock. Extra cmy quotable at 314%@ 
82c p Ib, higher scoring lots 32@33c, 
firsts 31@31\4c, fey unsalted 33@34c, 
finest dairy 31@32c. 
At Albany, N Y, 
dairy 30c. 
At Columbus, O, emy 35c p Ib, dairy 
23.c. 
At Rochester, N Y, emy 37c p Ib. 
At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 32@ 34c p Ib. 
_At Buffalo, N Y¥. emy Sic p Ib, dairy 
S2c 


emy ‘S2c p Ib, 


“At Philadelphia, Pa, emy 3tc p lb. 
ach Cleveland, O, emy 35c p ib, dairy 
~” At Cincinnati, O, emy 36e p lb, dairy 
28c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 35c p lb. 
At Elgin, Ill, emy butter 50c p Ib. 
At Boston, butter easy. Fey north- 
ern ecmy quotable at 35@55%c p Ib, 
western ¢my 34@ 54l4c. 
Cheese 
At New York, market unchanged, 
god inquiry noted for all lines. Whole 
milk held flat cheese 194 19'c p Ib, 
cheddars 18%@19%c, twins 18% @19c, 
Wis twins 18% @1%c, single daisies 
18% @19¢c, young America 19@19%e, 
skim cheese 14% @ 15c. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges When solid in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 


Beans and Peas 


At New York, market quiet, all 
tocks held firmly. Choice marrow 
beans quotable at &8.40@8.50 p 100 


Ibs, medium 6.85@6.90, pea 6.75 @ 6.80, 
red kidney 8.95@9, red marrow 8.30 
@ 8.40, white kidney 9.40@9.50, Im- 
perials $.50@8.60, yellow eye 5.85@ 


5.00, black 9%.75@9.85, Scotch peas 
5.10 @ 5.20, 
Eges 
At New York, market well sus- 
tained. Extra fresh gathered eggs 


quotable: at 24@25c p doz, storage- 
packed firsts 28@24c, regular packed 
firsts 23@23\%4c, state, Pa and nearby 
fey white hennery 24@25%c, ordinary 
24@24%c, gathered whites 28@24c, 
state, Pa and nearby brown hennery 
24 @ 25c. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market lightly sup- 
plied and in sellers’ favor. No 
timothy hay quotable at $28@29 p 
ton, No 25@27, fey light clover 
mixed 24@26, rye straw 15@16. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, western bran quo- 
table at $22.50@23 p ton, standard 
middlings 23, flour middlings 28.60, 
red dog 30.50, linseed meal 32 @ 33, 
corn meal 3.80@3.85, yellow feed 2@ 
2.10, hominy 4.25@4.40 p bbl. 

Onions 


At New York, Tex onions held 
firmly, old onions slow. Fancy yellow 
old $2@2.50 p bag, red 2@8, Tex No 1 
1.35@1.65 p cra, white .30@ 1.75, 
Bermuda 1.25@1.35. 


Potatoes 
At New York, old potatoes held 
about steady, new stock weaker. Ber- 
muda quotable at $6.25@6.75 p bbl, 
Me 3.25@3.50 p 180 Ibs, state 3@3.30, 
western 3@3.25, L I 3.50@4, Me 3.25 
@3.50 p 16S8-lb bag, state 3@3.25, 
western» 2.75@3.25, L I 3.530@3.75, 
southern sweets 75c@1 p bskt, Jersey 
1@1.15. 
Poultry 
At New York, supplies of live fowls 
heavy. Light fowls quotable at 19@ 
20%ec p Ib, heavy 18% @19%e, broil- 
ers in moderate supply and wanted 
at 30@36c, roosters 18@14c, turkeys 
22@23c, geese 15@16c, dressed tur- 
keys 30@33c, chickens 21@22c, fowls 
22@23c, western 20@21c, roosters 16 
@17c. 
Vegetables 
At Wew York, serious strike of 
freight handlers on Pa railroad last 
week interfered with receipt of many 
cars of vegetables, particularly from 
Va and the South, considerable loss 


noted. Momentary scarcity followed 
by slightly higher rrices. Green 


asparagus was quotable at $38.50@4.50 
Pp doz, prime $2.50@3.50, colossal 
white $4@4.50 extra $2.50@3.50, prime 
$2@ 2.50, new beans $1.50@3.50 p bskt, 
old beets $1@1.25 pu bbl, S C $3@3.50 
p 100 bcehs, Va $5@6, old carrots $2.50 
@3 p bbl, cucumbers $3.25@4 p bskt, 
cauliflower $2.50@3.50, chicory $2.50 
@2.50 p 1 Ibs, old white cabbages 
$10@ 20 @ ton, red $20@80. 








. The Milk Market 
At New York, the demand for 
cream has materially increased. The 
receipts increased more than a thou- 
sand cans last week, while the re- 
ceipts of milk fell off. On the warmer 
days last week some dealers were 
obliged to look around for goods to 
meet their requirements. This was 
probably due to the fact that they 
had not ordered into town sufficient 
goods to meet such a condition, It is 
true, however, that the condition of 
the market is somewhat complicated 
by the high market rates for butter 
and cheese. Some dealers think that 
a shortage is presaged in the event of 
a warm wave, owing to the require- 
ments for butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk. The market value lies 
somewhere between 314 and 3c p qt 
for Grade B in the 26-c zone. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 5 
were as follows: 


Milk Cream 

I ka ink ars wens cocce 39,790. 3,275 
Susquehanna ......... 7,060 560 
.. % “Eee » 20,540 1,149 
Lackawanna ......++e. 60,420 1,950 
N YC (long haul)..... 90,750 2,450 
N ¥Clines (short haul) 23,101 43 
CE ids ate e ea 'a 8 34.673 4,602 
Lehigh valley ......... 36.698 1,835 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3.857 41 
i Re 5.568 5 
Pennsylvania ......... 7.260 231 
Other sources ........ 1,268 30 
ee eer 330,923 16,191 


Totals, same week '15 347,127 17,103 





At Columbus, O, corn 65c p bu, oats 
47c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 28, 
timothy hay 13@15, oats straw 7.50, 
rye straw 8, steers 8@¥c p Ib, veal 
calves T@c, hogs 10c, sheep 7T@S%c, 
lambs ?@10c, eggs fowls 
lfc p lb, .turkeys 27c, ducks lic, 
tatoes 1.15@1.20 p bu, onions 14 1.25, 






cabbage 1.50 p 100 Ibs, re beans 410 
@4.20 p bu, apples 3@3.25 p bbl. 


—_—- ——_—_ 


Some New York Retail Prices 






chickens, p lb 
Loin pork, p ib 


gisseesces = 
























Blood or 
D 
CE GORMOOR: BD GOS. ...cccccccccccccesetann 400 
eae SUUN, Gomer, IGT) GSB... ccccssccocccccsens 25e 
Lemons, doz...... -lTe 
Ss, D Qt... 25e 
SE MEER 066 ndceen douse ccheaaue 15¢ 


Pineapples. small size 





J ARR RE 28 
Water cress, p beh 

Peppers, 2 for........ 

] 


Rhubarb, 3 





Cucumbers, €8 coccscscceess 
New potatoes, 

Old potatoes, p pk....... 
Bermuda potatoes, p pk.. 
Baldwin apples, small bskt...... 
Bananas, ea 



































































Completely Equipped 
including Electric Starter 
and Electric Lights 


Herculesresce Posts 


Direct manufacturer. 
An Iron Clad Guarantee with each order, 
Buy direct and save one third, 


pt eit ee cies 
Will not buckle or Orenk.. Just’ what you 
need for that line Low price on 
corner posts too, with each order 
tor 100 posts 


a 

Free Driving Cap 

posts are made to stand up and 
be ent. Wire quickly fastened 
up by one man from either side of 
fence. Suited to any fencing or wire~ 
these posts are GOOD. 

Send for Free Circular 
' It tells all about the satisfactory Hercules 
! and how to buy the best post at the lowest 
No trouble to answer questions. 


| ) price. 
Bhi aa ee 


Free Box of Samples 











sent to your station charges prepaid. 


Delivered prices quoted on 
All sizes, 2 inches to 20 inches. 


THE E. BIGLOW CO. 
New London, O. 


request. 


Send nameon pos- AMD FENCE SAMPLE 
tal. New — 
ces, tee rod uy . 


The Grows Feace & Wire Co., Best. S1 


Cleveland, 


A METZ Hugs the Road 
As No Other Light Car Does 


Its roomy tonneau, long wheel base, springs and shock . absorbers give you 
heavy car ease and comfort, at light car expense. Its gearless transmission 
is strong, sure, gives you a speed for any road condition, and makes jerking, 
when starting or changing speeds, impossible. 
weight—and you have the reason why tires 
last longer on a METZ—why its gasoline 
and oil consumption is so low. 
one that any owner can take care of easily, 
in his own garage—simple in construction, 








Combine this with its light 
Its engine is 


but speedy and powerful 
in operation. 


Write today for 
literature fully 
describing this 
car, the present 
holder of the 
Glidden Tro- 
phy. We offer a 
splendid chance 
for Dealers in 
open territory. 
Write at once. 












GROWING 


By B. M. Duggar 


The object of this book is to present ac- 
curately and faithfully the requirements for 
success in mushroom growing. The author 
has spent many years in extended observa- 
tions upon the best practices of the mush- 
room growers of the present time. He is 
also a practical man, having had a wide ex- 
perience with experimental and commercial 
production. The information contained in 
this book is therefore reliable, definite, up- 
to-date and comprehensive. 

The beginner will find it a complete guide 
to success if he follows the directions and 
observes the precautions plainly stated, and 
the experienced grower will receive many 
valuable hints and new ideas. It should be 
in the hands of everyone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms. 


The scope of the work is best presented 
by noting a few of the subjects fully treated: 
Market Production, Situations Favorable for 
Mushroom Growing, The Compost, Nutri- 
tion, Installation, Spawning and Care of 
Beds, The Growing Perio“, Mushroom 
Spawn-Making, Success and Failure, Ex- 
penses, Mushrooms for the Table, Mush- 
room Enemies, The Classification of Mush- 
rooms, Markets and Seasons for Wild 
Mushrooms, Food Value of Mushrooms. 


A remarkable series of 31 full-page plates 
showing methods of senting. picking, mar- 
keting, etc. Printed from large clear nity 
on extra quality wove paper, beautif 
bound. 

5 x 7 inches. 260 pages. Cloth. Price, 
net, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Bpot 

Cash or 7--Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

' Chicego ere. oe oe oe ee ee 
New York ...1.28 1.70 .90 .87 53 62 
Boston ...... — 90 88 52 .65 
St Louis ....1.23 158 (78 (72 14 — 
Toledo ......124 160 .728 — — — 
Minneapolis .. 1.23 162 12 73 46 53 
dn the light of the crop situation, 


wheat prices ought to do better. But 
hopes of this character have been in- 
differently realized, with the interna- 
tional situation so tense. The market 
has ruled fairly active within a some- 
what wide range of prices, but at no 
‘ime any very marked speculative 
support, although frequent advances 
took place. At Chicago, May wheat 
sold as high as $1.15 p bu and as low 
as 1.12, recovering to 1.15. and at New 
York 1.22%. 

May was ushered in with more or 
less snowfall in N D and portions of 
western Minn; this with so much cold, 
wet weather has meant delay in seed- 
ing operations. All of this is covered 
in the regular Orange Judd monthly 
grain report on another page  pre- 
pared by Statistician Snow. The im- 
presisve thing in that report is the 
reiteration of substantially smaller 
winter wheat area. Within the past 
few davs weather improved in spring 
wheat territory. Wheat is also look- 
ing better in Kan and Okla so far as 
growth is concerned; but there are 
many reports of damage by hessian 
fly and green bugs throughout inuch 
of the southwest. This caused better 
wheat buying latterly. 

The buying of breadstuffs for ex- 


port account has not been very 
formidable in character for some 
time, although moderate outward 


movement week by week. So far as 
high ocean freights, shortage in ves- 
sel room and difficulty in delivering 
grain in Europe are concerned, no 


material changes can be reported. 
The noteworthy thing in corn is 
the indifferent weather of late Apr 


and early Moz-which hindered seed- 
ing in the west. As to area this can- 
not be détermined definitely at pres- 
ent. Our regular monthly report on 
another page affords interesting de- 
tails about the sityation. So far as 
the market is. concerned, this has 
proved a rather narrow affair, prices 


maintained at * generally good level 
around 76%@7ic p bu for May de- 
livery at hicago, choice yellow in 


store salable at 78 and better. At 
posed York No 2 yellow corn sold at 
9 2c. 

The oats market was inclined to 
sympathize with other.cereals and 
trade advices indicated that the new 
crop is starting off under reasonably 
good conditions in spite of trying 
weather. Prices showed no material 
change, May oats at Chicago above 
and below 4ic p bu, and standard oats 
in store at New York 52@53%\c. 

Field seeds were in moderate de- 
mand at about former prices. Little 
interest was displayed in timothy 
with contract prime quotable around 
$8.50 p 100 lbs, country lots by sample 
5@7.50 for poor to fair. Prime clover 
was about $16 p 100 lbs, hungarian 3 
@3.50, millets 1.50@2.50. 


The Cheese Market 


At Utica, N Y, there has been a 
further advance in the price of cheese 
of about %c p Ib, the factory quota- 
tion for small, 15% @16c, and that for 
the best large cheese a little higher 
than l6c. The make continues larger 
than. at this time last year. The 
abundance of rain, followed by warm 
weather, has considerably improved 
the condition of pastures and grass- 
made cheese now promises to be on 
the market at about the usual time. 
A strike of railroad yardmen has in- 
terfered considerably with the ship- 
ment of cheese, especially that for 
export, but some sort of settlement is 
probable. 

The butter market has been a little 
firmer, with prices ranging from 82 
@ 33c. 

At Cuba, N Y, 200 bxs of cheese 
were sold at ruling prices of 16%c p 
Ib. 




















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wisb 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responai- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—From Davis strain of S C White 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg produc- 
tion, Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 
*$ll per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds same price. 

for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY 
FARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinai, L 1, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Blanchard- 
Wyckoff strain, range raised. Eggs, $1 one $3 per 15, 














$5 and $8 per 100, Circular. JOSEPE BAR- 

CLAY, Bedford, Pa. 

BUFF ORP INGTON and Rhode Island Red _ hens 
and roosters, $1.50 each. 15 eggs, 75c; 80, $1.25; 
100, $4. Berkshire» seryico boar, W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 

PAWN INDIAN baa ah nom DUCKS, laying now. 
Also hatching eggs. tices reasonable. 


Interesting 
booklet, IRVING C Cook, Munnsviile, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Regal-Owen Farm strains, 
Prize winners; great layers. Eggs, $1.50 and $2 per 








15, W. A, SHAW, North Berne, O. 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG cockerels and 
hens, also Anconas, at $1 each and upwards. A. 


JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y 











FA AND WHITH RUNNER DUCKS, wae 
Wyandottes. Eggs, one dollar setting. 4H. 
WHEATER, Ogdensburg, N Y. 

ARRED ROCKS—Ringlet strain. Bggs, 15, $1; 
100, $4. 75% fertility guaranteed. 8. .L. SMITH, 
Canajoharie, N Y. 

BEGGS, geeso, turkeys, ducks, Rocks, Wretetn. 
Teghorns, Hamburgs, Catalog. B. FB. KAHL 


Hughesville, Pa. 


EGGS, $1 per 15. 
=. § C White Leghorns. J. H. 





Barred Rocks, 8 C Buff Orping- 
I. WORLEY, Mercer, 





DAY-OLD CHICKS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, White 
Orpingtons, SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


30 MISHEL \/HITE ROCK BGGS, $1.75; 100 eggs, 
$5. ARTHUR BHENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


100, $4.50. 








OTTLED ANCONAS—Eeggs, 15, 850; 
ano BOWDISH, Esperance, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK Baas, 15, $1. 
LAWYER, Mineral Springs, | N Y. 





ZENAS 


60 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ef 
eges by our advections and fine hatching of same by 
eur subscribers that ers of this paper cannot 
mage hy that . shipped shall reach | the og un- 

e 


ey ones. 
We shall ‘continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg edvertisers to use vthis 
column, but our resvonsibility must end with 








DOGS 
THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. 





Pups at any age. Walker and Goodman strain. Also 
roken Beagles and Beagle pups. FAIRMOUNT 
KENNELS, R 3, Red Lion, Pa, 

COLLIES. NBELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat. or robe, Catalog on request. T 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 
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large, will cut over 300,000." 1 steel Pp com 
Onna) A PROSPERI' IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
horse colt, 3 ee ee wealth added in 1915. rice nOrmous crops and | low 
Percheron colts, ae Se eh, ee or more, | taxation make farmers Wheat average, 1 bois 
almost matches. H. H. G ~ B 1, Zelienople, | bushels per acre in Alberts. 28.75 bushels per 
Pa. Saskatchewan, oy L~ wit acre in PMienitoba, 
PURE BRED CHESTER WHITESBight weeks catied ‘uatibe = 
quarter rer section, includes all t no taxes on 
—_ = uw and breeding. W. H. PRESTON, | provements. Free schools oat yall religious liberty: 
Bpringwat ° Ss cinete. mg Pw farm em from = en 
AYRSHIRE BULL, two months; large producin ig ay 
ancestry. Cows, and ‘heifers. ARTHUR RYDER, | $11 to #20 ber’ acte; "lergated” lands from’ $36, and 
i i the government gceneee your land and water titles. 
~hBe y ith interest at 6%1" privileges eee 
SHETLANDS—Colts, two-year-olds and mares. w Ey paying 
full any time. Befo a bec: d 
Prices low. EVERETT KIRK, Dresher, Pa. pour fame shew have paid tue Ladle. omit lena 
FOXES you up to $2000 in improvements 
= ze — Rs, than me one =! sf 
est. Ready- arms for ie. 
FOXES WANTED— 100° red reds and- grays. ROSS | easy terms. Loan for livestock. In de frets, 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. ay one year’s occupation, under certain condi 





raspberry, 
paragus, 


—— 
in good 
SQUIRES, 


at reasonable prices. 


cabbage, 
lettuce, pepper, egg plants; fruit, sha 

First class stock delivered 
Fatene HARRY L. 


tomato, beet, 


SKEDS AND NUKSERY STOCK 


BERRY PLANTS, FRUIT IT TREES, vegetable plants, 
by express or mail prepaid to middle Atlantic states, 
Leading varieties strawberry, 
gvoseberry, currant, grape, 


blackberry, 
cauliflower, 
1 trees; shrubs. 
condition. 

Remsenburg, 


celery, sweet potato, 


free. 





$15; 50, 


$4. 50 per 
& SONS, 
ir years.) 


aa and tomato plants, 
Transplanted cabbage, tomatoes, 
1000. Price list free. . 


PLANTS—Potted LEarliana tomato 
shipped in 1 


paper pots), $2 
$1.25. 


per 
Sweet potato 


Chester, N J. (Vege 


all varieties, 


(grown and 
00; 500, $8.75; 1000, 
plants, $2 per 1000. 
$1.60 per 
and peppers, 
b ROCHELLE 
table plants exclusively 





1000 


pots. Lan 


N J 


Early Jove. 
other plants. 


POTTED TOMATO PLANTS, $2 per 100, «S ad 
(satisfaction guaranteed). Shipped 

Ronny 
and Stone. 


gdon’s, Earliana 
Matchless, 
PAUL F. 


ROCHELLE, Morristown, 


pape 
Best, mm oaiks 
Free list of all 





tuce, 
hundred, 


PLANTS, ALL VARIETIES, pestoess. Beet, 
sweet potatoes, a 


celery, 


50c; cabbage, 


tomato, pepper, 
8 dozen, 35¢; hundred, 85c. 
GREENHOUSES, Smoketown, P: 


let - 
ster, 3 dozen, 25c; 

cauliflower, 
Ca talog. GLICKS 
‘a. , 





FOR LE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; 
beans, # a6 to $2.50 bushel; 


red clover seed, $il's 








from heav 


$3 per bushel. 


bushel; scarlet clover seed, bushel ; abe 
poaae, 2¢ pound, JOSEPH’ BE HOLLAND, Milford, 
el. 

FINE, HARDY, OUTDOOR GROWN _ cabbage 
plants, $1 1000; Pe $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Lead- 
ing varieties. anywhere and satisfaction 
guaranteed. TIDEWATER PLANT CO, Franklin, 
Va. 

RBPID'S YEWLOW DENT SEED CORN for sale. 


Field selected; 
y yielding strain. 


town, N J 


W. 


germination test 95%; 
M. PAUL, Moores- 





varieties. 
$1.50 per 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Three million. 
Grey 
E. BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 


$1 per 1000. 


bushel. C, 





Seven 
Crowder cow peas, 





able. 


ties, true to name; 





SEED POTATOES—10 standard main crop varie- 
free from disease. 
HOMER B. HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Prices reason- 





Salem, N Y. 


CABBAGE, CELERY, TOMATO, 
able pa 


Write for prices. 


and other veget- 
MRS JOHN FRASER, 





PANSY 


cents dozen, postpaid. 


PLANTS, 
EMMA 


mixed colors, giant flowering, 35 


JACOBS, Sodus, N Y. 





others. 


POTATOES—Hustler, 
CHARLES FORD, 


Rose, 


Fishers, N Y 


Six- La Triumph, 





SEED POTATOES. 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N 


Catalog 7 


70 prepare varieties free. 





ALSIKB SEED direct from grower, eight dollars. 
Samples free. 


FARR, 


Lodi, N Y. 





DAHLIAS, $1 25. 
L. MOORE, Northboro, 


Gladioli, 
Mass. 


$1 100. Catalog. J. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 





ness in ¢t 
state, has 


part time 
position tk 


ing will 


ete. 


most satisfactory salary. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busi- 
districts of eastern New York 
another 
appearance and pleasing personality. 


he rural 
an opening for 


or side line proposition, 
nat will 

Speci 
be given. Write at 


formation regarding age, present and past occupations, 
BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 


pay the right man a regular and 


man of good 
This is not a 
but a permanent 


al and personal train- 


once, giving full in- 





over, 
common @e 
for 


free list of 
LIN INSTITUTE. 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. 
government jobs opem to 
Short hours; 


men 


ducation sufficient. 
Positions now 


easy work; 


Dept K40, Rochester, N Y 


Thousands US 
and women, 18 and 
summer vacations; 
Write us immediately 
obtainable. FRANK- 





ment posit 
made next 
ings, how 


for Booklet CG822 
DC. 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
Several thousand appointments to be 
Full ey about open- 


ions. 
few months. 





$50 week. 
Sample 


mobile chauffeurs, 


lessons _ free. 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept K806, Rochester, N 


to prepare, etc, free. Write immediately 

EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 

AMBITIOUS MEN WANTED to_ become auto- 
repairmen, and salesmen. $18 to 


Learn easily at you 
Write i 


r home while earning. 
mmediately. EgAne- 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers aie writing for 





patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help 
you market your inventions. Advice free. BR. B, 
OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg, Washington, D C, 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





REPAIR YOUR OWN SHOES, rubbers, and rubber 
boots. New Tread will resole and _ repair your shoes. 
Water proof, prevents slipping, and tough as leather. 
Applied with a knife; dries in 10 hours; 25c can, 
6 cents postage. No stamps. J. T. FLAHERTY, 42 
Dwight St, Springfield, Mass. 





MAIL OLD GOLD, SILVER, and false teeth. 
Cash sent by return mail. Shipiment held 15 days, 
returned at our expense if amount is en 
ALEX LOER, jewelry smelter, Newark, 


WANTED—Curly_ maple, old or new, in furniture, 
planks, or logs. Also old violins or ‘cellos. We sell 
violins. All prices. EDW KINNEY, Springfield, 
Mass. 


HAY CAPS, _ stack, 
Plain, waterproof. E 
Ave, Jersey City, 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
_— MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale. 
an. 








wagon, and farm covers. 
Y DERBY, 453 St Pauls 








WA walieey mail clerks, 


clerk-carriers, and 
Trial 





the rural 


ba 


New York, 


line proposition, 
splendid opportunities for 
giving full information regarding age, 
and _ past Circulation 
ORANGE a COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


rural carrie conducted examinations. 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107R, St Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS 


WANTED—Subscription salesman to travel through 
This is not a part time or side 
® permanent 
advancement. 


districts. 
but 


occupations. 


position with 
Write at 
present 
Department, 





ing truck 
GARLICK, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


EDUCATED YOUNG MAN wishes assist in manag- 


farm. 3 years’ exr 


163 West 145th St, 


verience; good worker. 
New York. 








we can afford to 


help you. We own the lan we want the land 

cultivated. Our interests are mutual. Buy di 
and get your farm home from the CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free J. 


Dennis, Assistant to the President, Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, 456 Ninth Ave, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





NEW ENGLAND TOWN HOUSE AN 
Eligibly situated, gorgeous views. Modern residence, 
artistically finished, fourteen rooms, three baths, 
steam heat, open fireplaces, ten private phones, $400 
vacuum cleaner and every convenience. 


FARM— 


wing, man’s apartment with bath, heated by 
furnace, which also heats the gara hennery, silo, 
etc. Perfect repair. Boating and fishing near. The 
farm contains 100 acres, 1000 young apple trees, 1200 
bushels potatoes in season, cut hay for twenty cattle, 
large quantity timber. Good farm house, with barn 
and outbuildings containing modern improvements, 
See engravings and details in illustrated catalog, 
postpaid by CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 430 Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 





200 ACRE CONNECTICUT FARM, ag inte mg $756 
cash required. How completely furnished. 90 
acres practicaily level tillage fields, probably 300 
acres in this farm; good tobacco soil; 75 acres 
pasture; big wood and timber lot; plenty of fruit; 
8-room house, completely furnished with practically 
new furniture, fireplaces; large maple shade; plenty 
outbuildings. Owner compelled to return to city. 
Real bargain at $2750, only $750 required. See 
catalog describing this and many other real farm 
apeenine near New York; copy free. MATHESON 
FARM COMPANY, INC, Dept 5016, 115 Broadway, 





154 ACRES, 
about $3600. 


MOHAWK VALLEY—Year’s income 
Only 1% miles to three towns; orchard 
of 75 apple trees, plums and cherries in fine condi- 
tion. For picture of the attractive 12 room house, 
fine barn, with silo and convenient outbuildings, see 
page 34, “‘Strout’s Money-Making Farms,’’ copy free. 
$6200 takes this high-class property; easy terms 
arranged. Good farm of = acres for $3300, as 
comfortable buildings, shown same trip. 5 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Hasean 
St, New York. 








VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
and Ohio farms at $15 per acre and up offer big 
value for the price. Best climate, markets, schools, 
and transportation. Good land and neighbors. Write 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agrl Agt, N & W Ry, 346 -Arcade, 
Roanoke, Va. 


West Virginia 





VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS for 
sale in the choicest farming séction in the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. Catalog free of 300 properties, all 
shown by E. H. BLODGETT, Charlestown, N H 





FOR SALE—Several farms, 
land. Write for description, 
MAN, Cambridge, Md. - 


water front and in- 
WILLIAM J. SHER- 





WE WILL HELP YOU sell your farmif you put 
an adv in real estate market of this paper, by help- 
ing you write your adv so as to bring out the points 
about your property that are apt to make people write 
for further particulars. Oftentimes a short adv, con- 
taining only 30 to 40 words, if written just right will 
bring a lot of inquiries. If these inquiries are 
answered promptly and fully you may be able te 
practically pick your customer from among a half 
dozen who may want to buy your property. If you 
have an improved farm, or any unimproved lands you 
want to sell, right now seems to be the time when 
the highest prices are prevailing. The good prices 
farmers are getting for grain, live stock and produce, 
and the consequent prosperity that seems to be 
assured for farmers, is creating an increased demand 
for farm, as well as unimproved lands. You can 
réach a wide range of buyers with an adv in the 
real estate market of this paper. It costs only @ 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Your adv 
will be read by thousands of people interested in 
country property who live near enough to come and 
see your property. An adv will put you quickly and 
cheaply in touch probably with dozens of possible 
buyers. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York. If you 
wish to reach people in the northwest use NORTH- 
bas raerneb, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 

ord per week; for the central west use ORANGH 
yu DD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per word per 

week; for the south use SOUTHERN FARMING, 
Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; and for 
New England states, NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 
Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 





Try the Farmers’ Exchange 


the next time you have anything to sell, or if you 
want to buy something you don’t see advertised. 
Among the 625,000 people you reach at a cost of 


only six cents a word, is somebody who wants te 
buy the thing you have for sale, or can supply you 
with what you want to buy. Just think how easy 
and effective it is—as easy as talking over the counter 
at the store. 


For Real Estate Sales 


a Farmers’ Exchange ady is a great deal better tham 
putting up a sign on your place, for your neighbors 
needn’t know anything about it until the business is 
all completed. For a fact, there’s no limit to the 
usefulness of this classified column, and the letters 
we get from our subscribers prove there are lots of 
people who are making money through the use of 
these little Farmers’ Exchange advs. You can de 
what they have done. Send your letter to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York City 








Square 


Deal 


Farm 


E. L. Van Etten 


Gentlemen : 
16, 


the number 


New Jersey 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Referring to my adv. in your issue of January 
1915, would say: 
number of inquir‘es it brought, and pleased with 


I was surprised at the 


of sales made through it. 
Yours very truly, 
E. L. VAN ETTEN 
































Baby Chicks 


has sturdy, healthy chicks from farm- 
heavy. =e. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


BREEDING STOCK 


Leghorns R. L. Reds 
infuse Gibson’s “Bred to sag wine i meee 


White Big ye 


will make re LE 
these 
Ge a name 
; C . 


MS, 
























went under to the a 
average. The highest priced animal sold Sophie’s 
Bertha, who was purchased by Ayerdale stock farm 


for The auctioneers were Colonels BD. 
Perry of Columbus and Casey M. Jones of Chicago. 
Below are a few of the priced animals: 
siete Sama, Saudi Gate Gam, —* 
once ee” oP fa. cosocces 






Souiiie’s Milly... Herrick, agt, Worcester, 


Sophie’s Bertha $4 i. ¥. Herrick 

Sophie U9th’s Tormentor 34, BR. J. Sanders & 

Sophis’s Dolly Dimpie. “Hingh W.  Bommeii, 
Youngstown © . 


Peewee eeeee sees teteeneenes 





Pa. 

Pure-bred L 8 8 Oo, Holsteins, Brattleboro, 
D. W. Wright, dispersion, Holsteins, Cam- 
bridge, N Y¥. f 
Pese-tred & SS Ca, Meteteing, Bewttictera, 

















Jersey Champion Successful Queen 


One of the prominent cows sold at the very successful Hood farm 


sale recently was the junior four-year-old Jersey 


Queen. 


champion, Successful 


In the test which was compPleted April 14, started at the age of 


four years, five months, she produced 16,389 pounds of milk, with 852 


pounds of fat, 


re presenting 1003 pounds of butter. This record not only 


exceeded the previous highest fat production in her class but also be- 















eame the highest milk record of aly cow in the breed at-four years. 
Lass 63d of Hood farm, Hugh W. Bonnell.... gs9 Oct.3-4 Pure-bred L S S Co, Holsteins, Brattleboro, 
Sophie’s Empress, C. E. Still, Kirksville, Mo.. 750 vt. . ' 
Raleigh’s Torono, Alfred A. Durkee, Pittsford, 12-21 Fassig-Tipton Co, Holsteins, Springfield, 
eS RY A FEE FO ORE PR aE 710 ass. 
Sophie’s Tormentor’s Double, Southern States : Deo 5-6 Pure-bred Holsteins, L 8S 8 Co, Brattleboro, 
Lumber Co, Pen sacola, Fla. ame 700 vt. 
Champion Torono’s Emma, F,. A. Kennedy, 675 
Windsor VE coccccccccccccssccovcesecces ri : 
Figgis’s Bettie, J. F. Schoellknopt suffalo on Coming Events 
Bophie’s Claudia, “Le "i. Berrie. «+s. s o8 625 Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Lass 30th of Hood farm, R. Pike, Geneva, O 525 Printed under this heading in one line with: vat charge 
Raleigh Torono’s Birdie, H oo Bernards- if’ the information reaches this office two weeks or 
ville, , te 625 more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
os Tithe of Haed farm. easy. tems, De- the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
Figgis 3d. of tS farm, Henry Young...... 510 advance as possible. 
Sophie's Jewel 2d, Mrs C. Tilingsworth. Phila- York fair, York, Pa, Oct 2-6 
Gelphia, Pa ....-.s sees sesenseeees spooes 500 National dairy show, Springfield, Mass Oct 12-21 
i li Li fa >0' 
ee oT: , thea tiey cee. Se 500 Commencement Dates 
Lass 35th of Hood farm, Mrs C.’ Durey, Cin- New York agricultural college, June 21 
Cimnmati, DO sascsesvecdecesersrsssssssveee 425 Delaware agricultural college, June 14 
Lass 72d of Hood farm, Robert pavenn coun Ohio agricutural college, June 6 
Staateburg, N YV.......sseeeesesesee 500 West Virginia agricultural college, June 14 
Figgis’s Betsey, Mrs C. Duery........ 4 Pennsylvania agricultural college, June 14 
ey Torono’ ‘Cmie E P. Hunt 400 Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 
Double Warder Pogis. Mrs C. Duery. 400 Hutchinson, Kan, July 24-28 
Figgis 3ist of Hood f —— .. L. Pike 4 Caiiliccthe, | 36s, July y~*. ao ¢ 
rbara, R. P. Huntington..... Fremont, Neb, 
— 2 Cedar Bapids, Ia, Aug 14-18 
4 eemaeee soa lst 
i annapolis, ug 
New World’s Recor indionepolia, | Fe! 
Bradley Fuller of Utica, N Y, writes: Two years a Wis Sept i -15 
ago this spring John Hiteman of West Winfield, N ¥, Dallas, Tex, July tak 


visited our farm in company with a veterinarian, 
with a view of purchasing foundation stock for @ 
young herd. After a very thorough examination of 
our herd and a careful inspection of the blood lines 
we were following, they selected four young heifers. 
One of them, Paladin Homestead Jane, has just com- 
pleted a test at one year and 11 months, with the 
following record: 69 pounds milk in one day; 431 
pounds milk and 23.58 pounds butter in seven days; 
1893 pounds milk and 95.26 pounds butter in 30 
days. Her per cent of fat contained in the milk for 
seven days was 4.38% and for 30,days 4.03. This 
record exceeds all previous ones by all heifers under 
two years old in both the seven and 30-day classes. 
She displaces Johanna Creamelle Fayne, who at just 
under two years produced 440 pounds milk and 23.56 


pounds butter in seven days, and 1817.1 pounds miik 
and 94.39 pounds butter in 30 days. 

Paladin Homestead Jane’s dam, Paladin Farm- 
stead Veeman, is now in our herd; also a sister of 
Paladin Homestead Jane. This record I believe to 
be mo accident, as her mother, at three years, one 
month and 19 days, gave 75.2 pounds milk in one 
day, 498.8 pounds milk in seven days, and 22.02 


pounds butter in seven days 
of the great sire, Paladin 
made without fitting her 


and she was a daughter 
Burke. This record was 
specially for the test, and 
we believe that by careful attention Paladin Farm 
stead Veeman will yet make a much larger record. 
She dropped us a bull calf this year from our 
present herd bull, Homestead Superb Triumph, he 
by Homestead Superb. and Homestead Superb by 
Rag Apple Korndyke. Homestead Superb Triumph’s 
dam is a half sister through the dam of the great 
sire, Homestead Junior De Kol, with seven 30-pound 
daughters. 


Refent Sates Pure-Bred Stock 

Petied Angus—At Muncie. Ind, cows 
each, bulls $175@930; at Irwin, Ia, cows 
Sherthoras—At Council! ate, Ta, cows Ae ~~ 
each, bulls $100@365. 45. Francis. THtinois 
breeder, sold cows at s110@s00, balls $125c@ 300. 


$105 @ 1300 
3230@ 280. 














HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


SHETLAND PONIES 











If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. The 
quality you want at aprice ghee _ willing to 
pay. Address Department D catalog. 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,BorthBenton,0 





EXTRA FINE biack, gray registered Percheron stal 
>» years. Sired by prize winner at 
Half price for quick sale. Wear- 


- ESPYVILAZ, PA 





AUCTIONEERS 


N AUCTIONEERING 





conta: Wan ue enpmnal branch of 
the business taught in fre weeks. Write se 
outalog. Jones Natl School of 

Serramente Bird.. Chicege. Bi. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


|. 3. Deviant 














S. C. White 


“3 & AE. WRIGHT, Supt. Box 69 


F TYWA CAN. NA—QUALITY- CHICKS ~*~ 
HATCHING EGGS 
Cost more Pg. the ordinary kind. Try them and see why, - 


Barred and White 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 





Plymouth Rocks 


Farmingdale, L.1,N.¥. 9 











‘LOVEBDALE POULTRY FARM 
Cortland, N. Y. 





KETCH DAY-OLD CHICKS. 
ong, easy-to-raise chaps from “Lay Bred 


ereis from contest-winning stock. 
and layers. $10 per 100, Aiso B. I. Red chicks, 
om ‘High Class’”” heavy winter egg-producing stock, 
$13 per 100. This is the way our customers report: 
A 55% egg yield for Nov.; Laid one week before 5 


mos. old; Raised 30 puliets from 50 chicks, ete. 
Book order NOW. Lave arrival guaranteed. Circular 
free. WM. W. KETCH. . RF. D1, uw. ¥. 


at”, FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
on eggs, baby chicks ant stock, Honest veluss i 


my art, 
YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes 
Rams fer foundation stock, also ‘ated 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catal 
NRY L. WARD L, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y¥ 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. Hf interested, write 


C. 7. BEETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





SWINE BREEDERS 











BABY CHICKS 


Barred Rocks, R.1. Reds $12 per hundred. 
Leghorns $10. Farm raised stock. 
GEO. H. DANLEY, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


Chicks 6c and Up 


Wyandottes, Rocks, Minorcas, Leghorns, etc. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circular free, 


BELIABL® HATCHERY, &. 2, ModAlistervillo, Pa. 











White and 
Brown Leghorns. 
R. 1. Reds other 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 
Runner breeding = 7 Bees and Queens. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO. Me EWARK, NEW YORK 








Large Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate serv- 
ice. These are of the short 
nose type, thick through- 
out, and quick feeders. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 








CHICKS, $7.00 per 100. EGGS, 
75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet, 


EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N.Y, 





EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultry. 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Reds, Leghorns, Minor- 
cas, ae agr y ox Houdans, Polish Eggs as low 
as $1 per $2 40. Catalogue free 

HENRY Kk “MOHR, 2 F. D. Box 6, Quakertown, Pa. 





Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 














35 years’ experience Catalog. White Orpingtons, 
Houdans, Silver Campinea, Light Brahmas, 13, $1; 30, $2. 
SAM & MOHR, COOPERSBURG, PA. 
SPECIAL! We want you to get acquainted with the 
quality of our “‘Perfection” Barred Rocks, hence this 
special offer of $1.25 per setting for balance of season, 
Parcel post prepaid. Few fine cockerels, $4 each. 
DR. HAYMAN, BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DAY OLD CHICKS OE. 
J horn, Bose and 
Single Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; livabie; 
from pure-bred, healthy free range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 
TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M. Bronze, 
yg w Holland, and Bourbon Reds. Good 
as in Ameri per 13, by express or P. P. 


$3.50 
prepaid. Orders: filled promptly. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
N. M. CALDWELL R. 1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 





BEST WHITE Rocks— “worm a 
Buff and Barred Rocks, [. k eggs, 
Se 8. Hamburg, Embden ad. an 

50c. each. Italian bes, $5 eolony. 
GEORGE ENTY, 2, KITTANNING, 


Ss. C. BUFF LEGHORN 





chicks and crossed pe Jo up. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Circular fre 
JOH NEIMOND, Box 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 





TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Wegs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
Have your order booked now. 

DAV ID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Chicks that Live W 


WranGattes, Pekin, Rouen 
25e each, $2 0 per 100 
ALDHAM POU LTRY FARM, 





$15 per'100. Silver Laced, 
White and Partridge 
and Runner ducklings, 


R. Pa. 


20 
oo, 


Phoenixville, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES — SINGLE 
COMB BUFF LEGHORNS 


Special summer prices. Eggs, day-old chicks, stock 
Circular, OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N. Y. 





S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS | 


Lively, healthy, 


Do you want chicks that are chicks? 
and from good stock Catalog free 
MERVIN TANGER. BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 





SU MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
rs and the hatching ef same by 
publishers of this 








BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y¥. 


LARGE HAMPSHIRES 





Sired by our herd sire “Ronk,” a son of 
Gen. Allen, who weighed 1000 Ibs., alse 
Grand Champion of 11 State Fairs and 
the International Swine Show. Young 
boars, gilts, and pigs at very reasonable 
prices. LOCUST LAWN FARM, Box A, 
Bird-In-Hand, Lanc. Co., Pa. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘Monroe Chief’ end some 
summer farrowed Mg from prize-winning sows. 
AETHUB CHILA STATION, H. ¥. 





NDERHOO 
DUROC- JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock ~ all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
WwW. BE BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYBACUSB, N. ¥. 


7 | Logan Elm Herd bikes 


Young stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Deeisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


ISHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, See- 
vice Boats. Best of breeding. C.E. Barnes.Oxford.N. Y. 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 
450 Ibs. at 9 mos. and bred gilts all sold. 3 
extra big spring m..- and a few fall pigs, boch sexes 

J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA. OHIO 


BIG 7TPs POLAND CHINA 
Berviceable boars and ing and fall nm 
Write your wants and Iw wil tell you the nearest 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON. 0. 




















REGISTERED BIG TYPE 
For Sale po/inncHing BROOD Sows 
bred, $40 to $60 each. Choice pi ready to = 
$10 and up. Write for booklet and tell me what 
want to buy. G. 8S. HALL, FARMDALE, ‘OHIO 


Gruffy Lee or 


Will offer or” 1... for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - LINWOOD, WN. 


Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 


pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders arly 





¥. 








and get first choice. . 
WAYVILIZ, N. ¥. 


KUGENE FP. BOGHERS, - 
NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Fine O. I. C. Pigs Sinn 


WHITE HOMESTEAD, F.C. White, Cincinuatus, N.Y. 


Registered wire seus Pigs 


WHITE SPRING 
Sierd Boar, Breed Sow and BR. C. Brown Leghora 











lA. A. SCHOFELL. 


HEUVSL ‘TON. NY Yy. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Gentlemen : 
for my adv. in ‘“‘AA’’ for one year, After a trial 
of 6 weeks, I will frankly state that your paper is 
the best advertising medium that I have ever used, 
regardles of price. 
sows and pigs are moving looks like 1 wouldn’t 
have half enough to go ’round. Amrunningmy 
pig factories night and day, and will soon com- 
mence booking orders for spring pigs. 


315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Find inclosed my check in payment 


The way those big t 


Yours truly, J. M. WEST 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





Berkshires of Quali 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, s Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ag 

Fall pigs of real A. “including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent with 


ali 
3". OGSETT, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London 0, 


BERKSHIRES 


A few P svavinny J sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

‘Size as well as Quality’’ 
KNOB HILL FARM, 





cur motto 
HONESDALE, PENN. 








SOLD 


Woodrow Farm vir 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
We will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 














PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Y oung Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
H, GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 








Crystal Spring Farm 


us book your order for a pair or trio of our 
LARGE ig BERKSHIRES for May or June de- 
live: Our ws are by Rivaleer, Artful Belle’s 
Masterpiece th, and Rival’s Champion Masterpiece, 
bred to our great herd boar SUPERB LAD. $25 per 


pair at 6 to weeks old. 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


Berkshire Bargains 


UMBER 2 
I offer a fine young gilt which I intended keeping 
in my herd, but must sell on account of room. Grand- 
daughter of Lord Premier’s Successor. Splendid in- 
dividuality; carries all the qualities of her grandsire. 
sue only $30, Write, | if interested, to 
RITTON COOK, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM, - ° CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are largo Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIEB HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Berkshire Spring and fall pigs, both 


sexes, from show stock, 
at special prices, 
OTS-DA- wa FARMS O., INC. 
Phelps Bidg., Binghamton, ms. &, 

















Large Berkshires at Highwood: Seventy selected fall 
boars, weighing in growing rig, not fat, 225 to 320 pounds 
at six and seven months. Sired by thousand pound boars. 
You cannot buy bigger or better ones. Send for 3 
HH. C, & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gilte, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 


BURKETT BROS., ° - COLUMBUS, 0. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon, The 

best lot of springers in Cortland Co, 

50 cows just fresh; large producers, They will 
due to freshen in 


please you 

One carload of fine young wy 

Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr. $75 per head. 

25 well bred and nftely ta thed two and three- 

year-old heifers at $65 each. Al! bred to a good, 

registered bull. 

A few registered Holstein cows, 

and service bulls at low prices. 
Come and see them. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & sou, CORTLAND, N. Y. 

Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Bell phone 116 


heifers, calves 











50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 


Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON,N.Y 


Guernsey Service Bull 


May King of Locust Grove. 
King of the May, 14 A. R. daughters; Strong Anchor, 
A. BR. daughters, and Imp. Mashers Sequel, 57 
A. BR, daughters. Dam is half sister to Itchen Sweet 
Alice, record 529. lbs. butter a two-year-old 
14 months old, finely marked. » $150 

Locust Lawn Farm, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 





Traces directly to Imp. 





BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
to our wonderful World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie. 
His sire is a good son of the great De Kol 2d’s 
Butter Bo: 


Oy 

His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
Vale Concordia. 

He has a straight back lino, is attractive in appear- 

Our price on him is $75, 

rgain. Write for pedigree and 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 





mp we 
_ and choice young cows with fine 


SN a 


Oliver Cabana, Jr., PineGroveFarms, Elma Center, N. Y. 
Offers unusually choice 
young bulls, some of them 


Lakeside from 30 pound dams, of best 
of breeding, and 
Stock Farm 


heifer calves, year- 

a heifers 
O. records. 

Prices low considering quality. 

E, A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and tha King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$75—BUYS THIS BULL—$75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. <A large, well-grown calf. He is 
@ grandson of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young and 
let him grow int® money. 

POLAND, N. Y. 


W. D. ROBENS, - e 
~ 
Holstein Bull Calves 
The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, BR. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 











POLSTeIN BULL CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
.R.O. average of dam sire’s dam and sire’s 
8, 610.9 Ibs. milk, 28.04 lbs. butter; emis- 

7 milk, 4 ar; average fat 
ear, 3.890 per cent. First check for $100 =e 


17, 
test for the 
him. . SrEvENsON & Sons, Clarks Summit 


Gro. 


ANGUS CATTLE 


15 Bulls 20 Cows 
J. C. BOWER, WARSAW, OHIO 








Service Bulls—No, 1, registered Holstein yearling. 
ready for service; sire’s dam 27-Ib. cow, grandsire’s 
dam 34.32-lb. junior 4-year-old, WORLD’S RECORD 
when made. Dam of bull 19.52 3-year-old. Price $100. 
No, 2, re by the same sire; dam untested, but 
her dam 23-Ib. cow. Price $75. Bull Calves— 
Registered bull calf, six weeks old, $30. Grand- 
son King of the Pontiacs, 2 mos. old; 20-Ib. cow, 
price $50. <A few heifer calves, 4 to 6 months old, 
priced $100 to $125. W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 

LOWELL, 


Hood Farm MASS. 


High-Producing Jerseys and 
Prize-Winning Berkshires 
$75 Buys bull, white.. Sister to dam 
held state record of Minnesota 
in yearly test. Also bull calves, from $35 upwards. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. Y. 


BE. H. FOSTER, Barton, N.Y. 
Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 
1231 Ibs. butter, 


BULLS FOR SALE 26429 lbs. milk, 


official record Milanhurst America De Kol. Grand- 
sons of this cow for ny each, em heavy producing 
dams. C. W. NEWMAN YALUSING, PA. 


A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Snowdrop Vee- 
man DeKol, an A. R. O. cow whose = ~ - nearly 
19 Ibs. butter. Calf is evenly meee. e $75. 
GRAYFIELD FARMS, GRE ENWICH, N. Y. 


Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKB COLANTHA PRINCE. 

H. H. BLAIR, - - WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 





BREEDERS OF 





registered Holstein yearling 














BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Hight anonths old bull out of A. R. O. dam. More 

white than black. $60. 

SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILIB, N. Y. 
registered Holstein 


Holstein Bulls bulls for sale—Winning 


first and second as 2-year-olds in good competition at 
Frederick Fair. First_check for $85 takes pick. 
Thoroughfare Farms, D. L. Johnson, Berlin, Maryland 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
Cows that fill the bill and the pail 730 times a year. 
Bull calves and bulls ready for service. No give- 
aways nor two-fors. Goods Tight. Prices right. 

G. EUGENE BROWN, FORKSVILLB, PA. 





Two 








One choice bred Holstein yearling service bull, price $95 
without the papers, with them $100. Also a two-month 
bull, dam has three ney records, price $75. d 
for 4 and breedin BRO BROS., 
Dairy Farm, Canton, St. ‘Lawrence Co, N. ¥. 





3 REGISTERED “GUERNSEY cows AT 
$300 EACH 


Good on Come and th 
$59. Grandson of f Langwater * wut oul @ 
AIR G. WHEKS, - SURPRISE, N, &. 
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Stock Farms 





Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


W. W. es 


al 00 








Towanda, Pennsylvania 
IU 


Te 








He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 
83-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
Korndyke. 


E.H.KNAPPa son. Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. ¥-" 











Purebred Registeréd 


hY HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


As evidencing the enthusiasm with which mem- 
bers of the Holstein-Friesian Association apply 
themselves to the exploitation of the ‘‘Black and 
White’’ breed, it is only necessary to state that 
over 4,000 certified reports of official tests were 
received at the Advanced Registry Office during 
the month of April, 1915. The Holstein-Friesian 
Association distributes each year $15,000 in prizes 
for milk and butter production. Begin with Hol- 
steins if you do nothing more than to buy a 
pure- bred bull to use on yo ur grades. Investigate 
the big ‘‘Black-and- Whites. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holstein-Friesian 


F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, 


Association of America 


Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














UPLAND FARMS 


Resistered Guernsey BULL 

for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, 1st, 48944; A R. O: 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. | 

This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 








offers five or six heifer calves born in 
Dec., 1915, and Jan., 1916, sired by 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th 
and Colantha Beauty Segis, out of dams 
with records, for $100 to $125 each. 
Write quick if you want to secure 
one of these great bred heifers. They 
will go fast. 

H. H,. WHEELER, 








West Winfield, N. Y. 








First Check $90 Takes Him 


si Llolstein Bull 


Bred 
Born Feb 21st, 1916. Dam is a 20-lb. cow 
Sire is a 30- 


strong in Paul De Kol blood. 

Ib. son of Pontiac Korndyke; in fact de- 
rives 75% of his blood from this sire. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CoO., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $16 each, 

express paid in lots of 5. 9 regis~ 
tered 2 year old heifers $135 each. 

9 tw ‘© year olds bred to 31 tb. bull eo 
in Sept. $175 each. 12 registered heifer 
calves will be sold cheap. Registered 
bulls $25 to $60 each. 2 carloads of one 
and two year old heifers $35 each for 
the lot. Registered and high grade 
cows and registered Berkshire Pies 














Ispwich, Mass. , 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM |! 





John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 











KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
See pound Holstein sire can help you. 
of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, who 
"500 at public sale. Only on er cow 
more. We have several of | his beautiful 
A. BO. dams, for sale. Write ‘ore 
. A. TINKER, - HERKIMER 


. 


East River 


Grade Holsteins 


FOR SALE 
50 FRESH COWS, jorge producers, 
AND SEE THEM MILKED 


40 cows due to calve soon, all in calf t 1] 
blooded bulls. a 


40 heifers, ten days to six months old, 


15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 


20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 
Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


COMB 














Maple 


Lws HOLSTEINS 


, $10 to Express paid in 
lots of 5. aa wonderful bar- 
gains in registered and grade bull 
calves. A few % Holstein, — 
ers, 6 weeks to 2 months old, 
condition; as fine individuals r 
registered ones. The best bar- 
gains I have ever offered, and 
they are peices to sell. Write 


ELLIS; Maple iisee Fan arm, CORTLAND, N, ¥. 
$30 BULL CALVES $30 


To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 
registered and right every way. 

few registered Holstein heifers $100. Grade 
heifers and bull calves $10. Write me what you 


want. 
J. A. LEACH, ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Cc. W. 




















VANDERKAMP FARMS—34.54 ibs. and 32.36 Ibe. 
Above A. BR. O. records refer to two heifers in our 
herd whose sons were sold by us before.dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Ibs. 

Three Bull Calves, one a month old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a W-lb. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years. 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased value many times price paid. 
Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry 

F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 





600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months: These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, {n fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Hinchey Hometeed Folstein Bull 


born Nov. 13, 1915. Sire, Heng Rutter Roy De Kol. 
Dam, Segis Pontiac Kappijne, A. R. -08, she s 

granddaughter of King * This alt’ ie more white 

than black and a fine individual, well grown. Writd 








for price. W. 8. Hinchey, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Wings of the Morning ~ 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


ve’s Sweet Story--XXI 


g UTI knew, I knew,” 
4 she murmured. “You 
betrayed yourself so 
many times. You 
wrote your secret to 
me, and, though you 
did not tell me, I 
found your dear 
words on the sands, and have treas- 
ured them next my heart.” 

What girlish romance was this? He 
held her away gingerly, just so far 
that he could look into her eyes. 

“Oh, it is true, quite true,’’ she cried 
drawing the locket from her neck. 
“Don’t you recognize your own hand- 
writing, or were you not certain, just 
then, that you really did love me?” 

Dear, dear! How often would she 
repeat that wondrous phrase! To- 
gether they bent over the tiny slips of 
paper. ere is was again—‘I love 
you’’—twice blazoned in magic sym- 
bols. With blushing eagerness she told 
him how, by mere accident of course, 
she caught sight of her own name. It 
was not very wrong, was it, to pick up 
that tiny scrap, or those others, which 
she could not help seeing, and which 
unfolded their simple tale so truth- 
fully? Wrong! It was so delightfully 
right that he must kiss her again to 
emphasize his convictions. 

All this fondling and love-making 
had, of _course, an air of grotesque 
absurdity because indulged in by two 
grimy and tattered individuals crouch- 
ing beneath a tarpaulin on a rocky 
ledge, and surrounded by bloodthirsty 
savages intent on their. destruction. 
Such incidents require the setting of 
convention, the conservatory, with its 
wealth of flowers and plants, a sum- 
mer wood, a Chippendale drawing- 
room, And yet, God wot, men and 
women have loved each other in this 
gray old world without stopping to 
consider the appropriateness of place 
and season. 

After a delicious pause Iris began 
again-—— 

“Robert—I must call you Robert 
now—there, there, please let me get a 
word in even edgeways—well then, 
Robert dear, I do not care much what 
happens now. I suppose it was very 
wicked and foolish of me to speak as 
I did before—before you called me 
Iris, Now tell me at once. Why did 
you call me Iris?” 

“You must propound that riddle to 
your godfather.”’ 

“No wriggling, 
you Go it?’ 

“Because I could not help myself. 
It slid out unawares.” 

“How long have you thought of me 
only as Iris, your Iris?” 

“Ever since I first understood 
somewhere in the wide world 
dear woman to love me 
loved.” 

“But at one time you thought 
name was Elizabeth?”’ 

“A delusion, a mirage! That is why 





please. Why did 


that 
was a 
and be 


her 


those who christened you had _ the 
wisdom of the gods.” 
Another interlude. They grew 


calmer, "more sedate. It was so un- 
deniably true fhey loved one another 
that the fact was becoming venerable 
with age. Iris was perhaps the first 
to recognize its quiet certainty. 

“As I cannot get you to talk rea- 
sonably,” she protested, “I must ap- 
peal ot your sympathy. I am hun- 
gry, and oh, so thirsty.” 

The girl had hardly eaten a morsel 
for her midday meal. Then she was 
despondent, utterly broken-hearted. 
Now she was filled with new hope. 
There was a fresh motive in exist- 
ence. Whether destined to live an 
hour or half a century, she would 
never, never leave him, nor, of 
course, could he ever, ever leave her. 
Some things were quite impossible— 
for example, that they should part. 

Jenks brought her a biscuit, a tin 
of meat, and that most doleful cup 
of champagne. 

“It is not exactly frappe,”’ he said, 
handing her the insipid beverage, 
“but, under other conditions, it is a 
wine almost worthy to toast you in.” 

She fancied she had never before 
aoqees what a charming smile he 
ul 

“*Toast’ is a peculiarly suitable 
word,” she cried. “I am _ simply 
frizzling. In these warm clothes ad 

She stepped. For the first time 
since that prehistoric period when she 
was “Miss Deane” and he “Mr Jenks” 
ske remembered the manner of her 
f£arments. 

“It is not the warm clothing you 
feel so much as the want of air,” ex- 
plained the sailor readily. “This tar- 
paulin has made the place very 
stuffy, but we must put up with it 
until sundown. By the way, what 
is that?”’ 

A light tap om the tarred canvas 
directly over his head had caught his 
ear. Iris, glad of the diversion, told 
him she had heard the noise three or 
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four times, but, fancied it was caused 
by the occasional rustling of the 
sheet on the uprights. 

Jenks had not allowed his attention 
to wander altogether from external 
events. Since the Dyaks’ last es- 
capade there was no sign of them in 
the valley or on either beach. Not 
for trivial cause would they come 
again within range of the Lee-Met- 
fords. They waited and listened 
silently. Another tap sounded on the 
tarpaulin in a different place, and 
they both concurred in the belief that 
somthing had darted in curved flight 
over the ledge and fallen on top of 
their protecting shield. 

“Let us see what the game is,” ex- 
claimed the sailor. He crept to the 
back of the ledge and drew himself 
up until he could reach over the sheet. 
He returned, carrying in his hand a 
couple of tiny arrows. 


The Poisoned Arrow 


“There are no less than seven of 
these things sticking in the canvas,” 
he said. “They don’t look very ter- 
rible. I suppose that is what my In- 
dian friend meant by warning me 
against the trees on the right.” 

He did not tell Iris all the Mahom- 
medan said. There was no need to 
alarm her causelessly. Even whilst 
they examined the curious little mis- 
sile another flew up from the valley 
and lodged on the roof of their shel- 
ter. The shaft of the arrow, made of 
some extremely hard wood, was 
about 10 inches in length. Affixed to 
it was a pointed fish bone, sharp, but 
not barbed, and not fastened in @ 
manner suggestive of much strength. 
The arrow was neither feathered nor 
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You Owe It to Your Mother 


O LIFT all the burdens you can 
from shoulders that have grown 
stooped in waiting upon and 
working for you. 

To seek her comfort and pleasure in all 
things before your own. 

Never to intimate by word or deed that 
your world and hers are different or that 
you feel in any way superior to her. 

To manifest an interest in whatever in- 
terests or amuses her. 

To make her a partaker, so far as your 
different ages will permit, in all your 
pleasures and recreations. 

To remember that her life is monot- 
onous compared with yours, and to take 
her te some suitable place of amusement, 
or for a trip to the country, or 
to the city if your home is in 
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the champagne assumed a_ greenish 
tinge and the bone became white. 
Then he knew. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, 
“these are poisoned arrows shot 
through a blowpipe. I have never 
before seen one, but I have often read 
about them. The bamboos the Dyaks 
carried were sumpitans. These fish- 
bones have been steeped in the juice 
of the upas tree. Iris, my dear girl, 
if one of them had so much as 
scratched your finger nothing on 
earth could save you.” 

She paled and drew back in sud- 
den horror, This tiny thing had taken 
the semblance of a snake. A vicious 
‘cobra cast at -her feet would be less 
alarming, for the reptile could be 
killed, and his venomous fangs would 
only be used in self-defense. Another 
tap sounded on their thrice-welcome 
covering. Evidently the Dyaks would 
persist in their efforts to get one of 
those poisoned darts home. 

Jenks debated silently whether it 
would be better to create a commo- 
tion, thus inducing the savages to be- 
lieve they had succeeded in inflicting 
a mortal wound, or to wait until the 
next arrow fell, rush out, and try con- 
clusions, with dum dum bullets against 
the sumpitan blowers. 

He decided in favor of the latter 
course. He wished to dishearten his 
assailants, to cram down their throats 
the belief that he was invulnerable, 
and could visit their every effort with 
a deadly reprisal. Iris, of course, pro- 
tested when he explained his project. 
But the fighting spirit prevailed. Their 
love idyll must yield to the needs of 
the hour. 

He had not long to wait. The last 
arrow fell, and he sprang to the ex- 
treme right of the -ledge. First he 
looked through that invaluable screen 
of grass. Three Dyaks were on the 
ground, and a fourth in the fork of 
a tree. They were each armed with 
a blowpipe. He in the tree was just 
fitting an arrow into the bamboo tube. 
The others were watching him. 

Jenks raised his rifle, fired, and the 
warrior in the tree pitched headlong 
to the ground. A second shot 
stretched a companion on top of him. 
One man jumped into the bushes and 
got away, but the fourth tripped over 
his unwieldy sumpitan and a bullet 
tore a large section from his skull. 
The sailor then amused himself with 
breaking the bamboos by firing at 





the country, as frequently as 
possible. 

To introduce all your young 
friends to he? and to enlist her 
sympathies in youthful projects, 
hopes and plans, so that she 
may carry youth into old age. 

To defer to her opinions and 
treat them with respect, even if 
they seem antiquated to you in 
all the smart up-to-dateness of 
your college education. 
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Y To talk to her about your 
Yj work, your studies, your friends, 
YA your amusements, the books 


GA you read, the places you visit, 

ZG for everything that concerns you 

YA is of interest to her. 

Y To treat her with the unvary- 

Y ing courtesy and deference you 

G accord to those who are above 
you in rank or_position. 








srooved for a bowstring. Altogether it 
seemed to be a childish weapon to 
be used by men equipped with lead 
and steel. 

Jenks could not understand the ap- 
pearance of this toy. Evidently the 
Dyaks believed in its efficacy, or 
they would not keep on pertinaciouslv 
dropping an arrow on the ledge. _ 

“How do they fire it?” asked Tris. 
“Do they throw it?” 

“T will soon tell you,” 
reaching for a rifle. 

“Do not go out yet,’ she entreated 
him. “They cannot harm us. Per- 
haps we may learn more by keeping 
quiet. ‘They will not continue shoot- 
ing these things all day.” 

Again a tiny arrow traveled 
toward them in a graceful parabola. 
This one fell short. Missing the tar- 
Paulin, it almost dropped on the girl’s 
outstetched hand. She picked it up. 
The fish-bone point had snapped by 
contact with the floor of the ledge. 

She sought for and found the small 


he replied, 


Pp. 

“See, she said. “It seems to 
been dipped in something. It is 
discolored.”’ 

Jenks frowned peculiarly. A 
tling explanation had suggested itself 
to him. Fragments of forgotten lore 
were taking cohesion in his mind. 

“Put it down. Quick!” he cried. 

Iris obeyed him, with wonder in 
her eyes. He spilled a teaspoonful of 


have 
quite 


star- 


champagne into a small hollow of the 
rock and steeped one of the fishbones 
in the liquid. Within a few seconds 
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To bear patiently with all her 
peculiarities or infirmities of 
temper or disposition, which 
may be the result of a life of 
care and toil. 

Not to shock or pain her by 
making fun of her religious 
prejudices if they happen to be 
at variance with yours, or if they 
seem narrow to your advanced 
views. 

To study her tastes and habits, 
her likes and dislikes, and cater 
to them as far as possible in 
an unobtrusive way. 

To remember that she is still 
a girl at heart so far as delicate 
little attentions are concerned. 

To give her flowers during her 
lifetime and not wait to heap 
them on her casket. 

To make her frequent, simple 
presents, and to be sure that 
they are appropriate and tasteful. 

To write to her and visit her. 

To do your best to keep her youthful in 
appearance, as well as in spirit, by helping 
her to take pains with her dress and the 
little accessories and details of her toilet. 

If she is no longer able to take her ac- 
customed part in the household duties, not 
to let her feel that she is superannuated 
or has lost any of her importance as the 
central factor in the family. 

Not to forget to show your appreciation 
of all her years of self-sacrifice. 

To give her credit for a large part of 
your success. 

To be generous in keeping her supplied 
with money, so that she will not have to 
ask for it, or feel like a mendicant seek- 
ing your bounty.—[Exchange. 
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them. He came back to the white 
faced girl. 

“T fancy that further practice with 
blowpipes will be at a discount on 
Rainbow Island,” he cried cheerfully. 

But Iris was anxious and distrait. 

“It is very sad,” she said, “that we 
are obliged to secure our own safety 
by the ceaseless slaughter of human 
beings. Is there no offer we can 
make them, no promise of future 
gain, to tempt them to abandon hos- 
tilities ?” 

“None, whatever. These Borneo 
Dyaks are bred from infancy to prey 
on their fellow-creatures. To be 
strangers and defenseless is to court 
pillage and massacre at their hands. I 
think no more of shooting them than 
of smashing a clay pigeon. Killing a 
mad dog is perhaps a better simile.” 
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“But, Robert dear, how long can 
we hold out?” 

“What! Are you growing tired of 
me already?” 

He hoped to divert her thoughts 
from this constantly recurring topic. 
Twice within the hour had it been 
broached and dismissed, but Iris 
would not permit him to shirk it 
again. She made no reply, simply 
regarding him with a wistful smile. Se 
Jenks sat down by her side, and re- 
hearsed the hopes and fears which 
perplexed him. He determined that 
there should be no further conceal- 
ment between them. If they failed to 
secure water that night, if the Dyaks 
maintained a strict siege of the 
rock throughout the whole of next 
day, well—they might survive—it was 
problematical. Best leave matters in 
God's hands. 

With feminine persistency she clung 
to the subject, detecting his unwill- 
ingness to discuss a possible final stage 
in their sufferings. 

“Robert!” she whispered fearfully, 
“you will never let me fall into the 
power of the chief, will you?” 

“Not whilst I live.” 

“You must live. Don’t you under« 
stand? I would go with them to save 
you. But I would have died—by my 
own hand. Robert, my love, you 
must do this thing before the end. If 
must be the first to die.” 


Another Night 


He hung his head in a paroxysm of 
silent despair. Her words rung like 
a tocsin of the bright romance con- 
jured up by the avowel of their love. 
The sailor, too, wrestled with the 
great problem. He may be pardoned 
if his heart quailed and he groaned 
aloud. 

“Tris,” he said solemnly, “whatever 
happens, unless I am struck dead at 
your feet, I promise you that we shall 
pass the boundary hand in hand... Be 
mine the punishment if we have de- 
cided wrong. And now.” he _ cried 
tossing his head ina defiant access of 
energy, “let us have done with the 
morgue. For my part I refuse to ac- 
knowledge I am inside until the gates 
clang behind me. As for you, you 
cannot help yourself. You must do 
as I tell you. I never knew of a 
case where the question of woman's 
rights was so promptly settled.” 

His vitality was infectious. Iris 
smiled again. Her sensitive highly 
strung nerves permitted these sharp 
alternations between despondency and 


‘hope. 


They chatted in lighter vein with 
such pendulum swings back to non- 
chalance that none would have 
deemed it possible for these two to 
have already determined the mo- 
mentous issue of the pending struggle 


should it go against them. There is, 
glory be, in the Anglo-Saxon race the 
splendid faculty of meeting death with 


calm defiance, almost with contempt. 
Moments of panic, agonizing mem- 
ories of bygone days, visions of dear 
faces never to be seen again, may 
temporarily dethrone this proud forti- 
tude. But the tremors pass, the gib- 
bering specters of fear and lamenta- 


tion are thrust aside, and the last 
roll-call is answered with undaunted 
heroism. They know how to die. 


And so the sun sank to rest in the 
sea, and the stars pierced the deep- 
ening blue of the celestial arch, whilst 
the man and the woman awaited 
patiently the verdict of their fates. 

Before the light failed, Jenks 
gathered all the poisoned arrows and 
ground their venomed points to pow- 
der beneath his heel. Gladly would 
Iris and he have dispensed with the 
friendly protection of the tarpaulin 
when the cool evening breeze came 
from the south. But such a_ thing 
might not be even considered. Several 
hours of darkness must elapse before— 
the moon rose, and during that period, 
were their foes so minded, they 
would be absolutely at the mercy of 
the sumpitan shafts if not covered by 
their impenetrable Luckler. 

The sailor looked long and earn« 
estly. at the well. Their own bucket, 
improvised out of a dish-cover 
a rope, lay close to the brink. A 
stealthy crawl across the sandy valley, 
half a minute of grave danger, and he 
would be up the ladder again with 
enough water to serve their im- 
perative needs for days to come, 
There was little or no risk in descend- 
ing the rock. Soon after sunset it was 
wrapped in deepest gloom, for night 
succeeds day in the tropics with 
wondrous speed. The hazard lay in 
twice crossing the white sand, were 
any of the Dyaks hiding behing the 
house or among the trees. 

He held no foolhardy view of his 
own powers. The one-sided nature of 
the conflict thus far was due solely 
to his possession of Lee-Metfords as 
opposed to muzzle leaders, Let him 


[To Page 25] 
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‘Articles Full of helpful suggestions for the women 


When Mother’s Home 
L. D, STEARNS 


When mother goes away, 
* There’s something sort of dreary-like, 
That clings about the day; 

The birds don’t sing so sweetly, 
Or the posies look so gay; 

The sun’s not half so cheery, 
When mother goes away. 

But when the door swings open, 
And mother steps inside, 

Ah, then the sunlight dances, 
And glistens far and wide; 

And my heart ‘begins a-singing, 
And the room gets all a-glow; 

With joy we’re just a-brimming, 
When mother’s home, you know! 





How to Know Wild Flowers 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 

With each recuring spring the lure 
of the woods possesses me. To go out 
again and find the lovely woodland 
beauties making sweet earth’s quiet 
places is one of my _ greatest joys. 
Why do they grow and bloom, far 
from the daily paths of men? And 
yet each year they make their ap- 
pearance with never-failing faithful- 
ness, living their little season with 
perhaps only the gay, wild things of 
the woods to see and rejoice in their 
fragile beauty, and yet for the world- 
weary heart there can be no greater 
panacea than time spent in resting 
the tired eyes for awhile on these 
gentle messengers, which uplift their 
modest faces through pure joy of life. 

We all know -the common wild 
flowers: The daisy, the dandelion, the 
goldenrod and aster, and I am sure 
most of us have, when a child, gone 
wild with delight over the first brave 
little hepatica. 

Only the true wood rover ever finds 
the haunt of the arbutus, and others 
almost as rare, but none one-half so 
sweet. The wake robin, or trillium, 
is our largest flower, a low herb with 
a sfngle stem, bearing a whorl of 
three pointed, roundish leaves, and 
a single three or five-leafed flower at 
the top, There are two varieties— 
a pure white, often measuring four 
inches across, and a red flowered. The 
lovely dog-toothed violet blooms at 
the same time, this is perhaps the 
deepest rooted of all wild flowers. It 
has a small white bulb buried from 
five to eight inches bearing two long, 
thick, pointed leaves mottled with 
brown, and a single yellow and brown 
inverted bell-like flower. 

Squirrel corn (dicentra) is an ex- 
quisite plant and but little known. 
The pure lemon yellow flowers are 
miniatures of the bleeding heart, ex- 
cept as to color, and the foliage is 
fine and lacy. Bloodroot is a very in- 
teresting plant, bearing a single leaf, 
thick and deeply cut and scalloped 
at the edge, closed tightly and from 
the center a flower stalk with one 
many-+petaled white blossom pushed 
well above. The root is fleshy, and 
when cut or bruised exudes a blood- 
colored juice, as does the leaf and 
flower stalk. The mandrake or wild 
lemon bears a beautiful white flower 
at the base of its leaves, and Jack-in- 
the-pulpit or Indian turnip is another 
lover of moist places. 

The foxglove is very rare, espe- 
cially the yellow variety, these bloom 
in summer, tall growing, often four 
feet high, the long beautiful tubelike 
flowers appearing at the base of the 
leaves near the top. The white fox- 
glove is found in moist places and 
mever more than two feet in hight. 
The jewel weed or touch-me-not is 
the gayest beggar of all, and desires 
merely to be let alone. To pick the 
delicate fairy-like yellow flowers is 
almost sacriligious they wilt so 
quickly, and yet who can resist touch- 
ing with the tip of the finger their 
pert little seed pods, to watch them 
pop open, scattering their half dozen 
seeds helter-skelter. 

Solmon’s seal grows about 
feet high. A single rather 
leaved stalk, with a creamy white 
drooping plume at the end. We all 
know the graceful wild columbine, or 
honeysuckle as it is frequently called, 
but the one fair and almost human 
flower is the fringed gentian, a deep 
blue flower, compelling attention, as 
it grows by the roadsides in _ the 
autumn, tightly closing its petals at 
dusk, to open them wide and bright 
with the morning light. There are 
many other wild flowers, exquisitely 
beautiful in their delicacy, but al- 
most any: of those specially men- 
tioned can be transplanted to shel- 
tered places in the dooryard, and will 
prove equally as interesting as more 
familiar garden treasures. 

While these do not change their 
habit of growth, except to respond 
to care by increasing in size of both 
foliage and flowers, when the _ re- 
quired woodsy soil and moisture are 
provided for their needs. The com- 


three 
coarse- 


.mon meadow lily is an astonishing 


exception to this rule. 
In my mother’s wild garden in the 


old home I have often seen the flower 
stalks high as a persons head, with 
from three to five whorls of flower 
stems branching out from the main 
stem, practically all the bright bell- 
like flowers opening at once, forming 
as a whole a perfect floral bell, and 
becoming a floral wonder, in fact. 
The tall growing malva or mallows 
is a rare flower here, but grows 
abundantly in its native California. 
To meet it here in the fields and fence 
rows one would think it a cosmos 
gone astray, with its delicate pink 


Collar and Cuff Set 


petals, commencing to bloom in June 
and continuing for about two months. 

Our native vines are not surpassed 
in beauty and graceful character of 
growth by any of the _ cultivated 
kids. Bittersweet and clematis, the 
white flowering, a twin sister to the 
famed paniculata of the florists, are 
exquisite, clean, quick-growing vines, 
bea-ing lovely flowers and when these 
are gone to seed, the _ bittersweet 
with its scarlet berries, and _ the 
downy mass of the clematis’s gray 
crown are always attractive. 

The dear wood violets are beloved 
of all, despite their lack of fragrance. 
Years ago a friend sent me a clump 
of the sweet, blue wild violet of Ore- 
gon, and to my surprise and delight I 
have found it hardy here. However, 
I always take the precaution to cover 
the bed each fall with leaves, and in 
spring on removing the covering, 
even before the snow is_ entirely 
m2lted in places, the blossoms will be 
opening, continuing for nearly three 
weeks, scenting the garden with that 
delicate and most exquisite of all 
perfumes, 


Three Models 

No 7588—Ladies’ Corset Cover—In 
sizes: 34-42 inches bust measure. 
Made without shoulder :eams, this 
design is admirably suited to em- 
broidered  flouncing. The peplum 
may be added or not, according to 
one’s taste. 'The surplice closing lends 
distinction. 

No 7595—Ladies’ Skirt—In sizes: 
22-32 inches waist .measures. This 
popular, practical style is cut in two 
gores; it has the flaring fulness which 
is fashionable and is in the mode of 
the montent with the pockets for novel 
effect. Other trimming is unneces- 
sary. An outside belt at the back 
may be added or not, as desired. 

No 7622—Ladies’ Combination—In 
sizes 34-42 inches bust measure. 
measure. A graceful creation in em- 
pire style. One noticeable feature is 
that it slips on over the head; the 
fronts cross in surplice fashion, the 
same style obtains in the back of the 
corset cover. Ribbon run at the waist 
adjusts and fastens it. The drawers 
are in envelope style, and edging is 
used or not, as preferred, 

Order by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper. All 
patterns 10 cents. 








Attractive Embroideries 


The average woman likes some 
fancywork on hand to pick up at 
leisure moments, even through the 
busy season, for needlework of this 
kind is at once both a change and a 
relaxation, The two articles pre- 
sented on this page are unusually at- 
tractive. 

No 3246, Dresser Set 

Of very pleasing design and one 
easily embroidered is the illustrated 
dresser set. The design is stamped on 
a special linen of Irish manufacture 
and is of splendid weight and texture. 
With linen becoming more. scarce 
every month it is with much pleasure 
we are offering this splendid set at 
such a reasonable price. The linen is 
of a good wearing quality and one 
which will launder to perfection. 

The scarf is 18 by 45 inches, the 
regular dresser length, and the pin 
cushion cover is for a 4%4 by 10-inch 
cushion. The stamped set, scarf and 
pin cushion, will be sent postpaid for 
90 cents. If embroidery cotton is de- 
sired for completing the work it. will 
be sent for 30 cents extra. 


No 823, Collar and Cuff Set 


The collar and cuff set shown on 
this page is an especially attractive 
one. The collar is of splendid fit and 
shape, making a rever effect at the 
shoulder. The cuff is for a long- 


sleeved waist or for a coat. The ma- 
terial is elfjn lawn, a dainty white 
fabric which launders beautifully and 
one which will give good service. The 
edge of the collar and cuffs may be 
finished with either lace or crocheted 
or tatted edge. The design is the 
popular Tudor rose one and should be 
worked solid in satin stitch, the stems 
in solid outline and the leaves solid. 
French knots are placed in the centers 
of the roses. The set stamped on elfin 
lawn with embroidery cotton to work 
will be sent post paid for 25 cents. 
Stamped on light weight linen it may 
be had for 50 cents, including em- 
broidery cotton. No thread is in- 
cluded for the edge. 


Order by number from Needlework 
Department, care of this paper. 





Difficult and Delicate Problem 
HILDA RICHMOND 


Perhaps the hardest and most 
delicate proposition that comes to the 
country housekeeper, particularly the 
mother of little children, is that of 
protecting herself and her family from 
professional visitors. The’ childless 
housekeeper feels the burden, of 
course, and resents the intrusion, but 
her tribulations are as nothing to 
those of the woman who must neglect 
her little ones to cook and clean up 
for people who make visiting a means 
of economy, or else who belong to the 
class who “love” to visit at all times 
and seasons. We busy mothers are 
always glad to have our dear friends 


up the visiting habit. It took tact 
and patience and a great deal of suf- 
fering, but finally there came a time 
when she could sit down in peace to 
read or mend or enjoy a quiet even- 
ing with her husband undisturbed. 
She wanted company occasionally, 
but she wanted the privilege of in- 
viting them at least occasionally. 

There are some unhappy country 
women who are perfect martyrs to 
visitors. One Sunday not long ago, 
returning from services, I counted 
seven buggies in one farm yard, and 
this is a common Sunday happening. 
I knew the mistress of the farmhouse 
could ill afford to spend Sunday after 
Sunday working for guests, nor can 
her husband, who is struggling with a 
mortgage, afford the big bill for the 
Sunday dinner, but they have wrong 
ideas on the subject of hospitality, 
and will probably die in the attempt 
to carry them out. Anyone who is 
interested in the subject can figure up 
what thirty meals cost at twenty-five 
cents each, only the twenty-five-cent 
meals in town do not include all the 
good things that woman feels com- 
pelled to serve, nor the quantities she 
is forced to prepare. 

Another way to head off profes- 
sionals, and about the best way, is to 
starve them out. True friends will eat 
what one has to offer and enjoy 
themselves, but, mind you, the pro- 
fessional will desert you if you habitu- 
ally set out a poor meal. One of my 
neighbors sent a lot of polite tramps 
packing by setting out lunches - or 
poor dinners for them. She always 
had a good excuse, and for weeks 


Dresser Scarf and Pincushion to Match in White Embroidery 


and relatives with us, but we certainly 
do not like to be imposed upon by 
polite tramps in good clothes. But 
just how to draw the line and exclude 
the people who burden us—well, that’s 
a long and hard road for most women 
in the country. 

In my girlhood we had a man 
visitor, a kind of family connection, 
who was a perfect nuisance. My 
mother always endured him and made 
us children treat him politely, though 
we were little hypocrites while doing 
so. He was the most tiresome being 
imaginable, but he never made that 
discovery. He seemed able to smell 
if we had company or good cooking 
going on, and sure enough, he would 
make his appearance, much to -our 
disappointment. He always took the 
conversation by the neck, so to speak, 
and led it along in his own path until 
we could have thrown dishes at him, 
but we were restrained from doing 
that by the thought of what woula 
happen if we did. When I went to 
my own home [I determined that 
I would not be bothered by that man, 
and I never have been. He made a 
brave start, but I politely and firmly 
discouraged him. I always managed 
to have an errand out or some press- 
ing engagement when he came, and at 
last he gave up in despair. He never 
entertained in return, though that 
would not have made any difference if 
we had liked him, and he was a 
sponge of the worst type, and is still, 
but he doesn’t make me any extra 
trouble. 

One of my neighbors had a profes- 
sional visitor who came in night after 
night, regardless of what was going 
on. Her husband liked to go to town 
alone or to stroll off to a neighbor’s 
without her, so she went nightly to 
stay with the poor woman across the 
way. Any mother who has had expe- 
rience washing dishes after a late 
supper, putting children to bed, mend- 
ing unexpected rents and sewing on 
buttons in the brief time after supper 
can realize what the poor soul en- 
dured with a neat -and _ particular, 
childless woman sitting with her dur- 
ing all her vexations. Family life 
was out of the question with a stranger 
always present, and the poor hostess 
was nearly worried sick. At great 
trouble she finally arranged nightly 
trips to town, or to neighbors, visiting, 
or to church services and took all the 
children along, and in this way broke 


kept a room in confusion to “clean” 
when her bothersome, uninvited 
guests appeared, but at last she could 
put it to rights and get out decent 
food. There was always plenty, but 
it was in no sense a “company” din- 
ner. Even her own family did not 
suspect her trick, and she thankfully 
kept her secret. 

So I’m thankful that my sense of 
hospitality does not wear me out soul 
and body. Times have changed from 
the days when food supplies were 
very plentiful and there was .always 
enough prepared so that if visitors 
dropped in there would be plenty for 
all. When I think of the meats and 
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egetables and fruits we used to waste 

at home—everybody did in those days 
—I do not wonder that entertaining 
was easier than now and that some 
lazy beings got into the habit of visit- 
ing often and for long periods. But 
it is all changed now. The average 
housekeeper has to watch both.ends 
closely, and the old idea that cream 
and butter and chickens and eggs 
cost nothing in the country is forever 
exploded. I enjoy having my dear 
friends and relatives, and often enter- 
tain people who never entertain us In 
return, but I am not imposed upon. 
I always feel sorry for the women who 
feel that they cannot emancipate 
themselves, for health and purse and 
children suffer where there are bur- 
densome guests. By a determined ef- 
fort the professionals can be routed, 
and for their sake and your own you 
ought to do it. 


A Fellow’s Mother 
ELIZABETH GREGG 
A fellow’s mother, said Fred the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry 
eyes, 
Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt, 
By a thump, or a bruise, or a fall in the 
dirt. 
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A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
Rags and buttons and lots of things, 

No matter how busy she is, she'll stop, 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


She does not care, not much, I mean, 
If a fellow’s face is not always clean, 
And if your trousers are torn at the 


knee. 
She can put in a patch that you'd never 
see. 


A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

But only sorry if you are bad, 

And I tell you this, if you're only true, 

She'll always forgive you, whate’er you 
do. 


I'm sure of this, said Fred the wise, 
With a manly look in his laughing eyes, 
I'll mind my mother, quick every day, 
A fellow’s a baby that don’t obey. 





Dot Hops-Skips and Jumps 
The Seventh Visit 


“Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky,” 
quoted Dot as she found herself on 
the top of a tower so high that she 
was afraid to go near the railings to 
look down. 

“Where can I be?” she asked of a 
man wearing a unjform with lots of 
brass buttons on it, who seemed to be 
standing guard. 

“You are near the top of the tallest 
structure in the world, the highest 
ever reared by man. You are one 
thousand feet above the ground,” he 
replied in a pompous voice. 

“And O that city down there! 
That bea-u-tiful city!” cried Dot 
clasping her hands and taking a step 
nearer the rails. “I see towers, spires, 
gardens, such lovely white buildings, 
and streets like glass, and 
that silvery river with bow-shaped 
bridges at every street crossing it! 
Wh: is it? Where am I?” 

But the guard was busy talking to 
some more travelers who had come 
up in the elevators, and did not, pay 
any more attention to her. She looked 
and looked; this direction and that, 
and wondered that she had never 
heard of this beautiful place. 

“I know it is not in America,’”’ she 
declared, for there isn’t a building 
over eight stories high anywhere, and 
an American city of this size would 
have hundreds of sky scrapers in it. 
And it cannot be in England for it 
isn’t a bit foggy or smoky. It looks to 
me like a city where the people play 
most of the time and do as little work 
as they can, for there are so few fac- 
tories or workshops, and so many 
parks and gardens and drives! Such 
big arches in the main streets! Statues 
too! And the most big, big churches 
I ever saw!” 

Then she heard the guard talking to 
the travelers, explaining. things, and 
she knew it would be all right for her 
to listen for they were strangers like 
herself. He’was saying. 

“This tower is a miracle of 
strength and lightness, ahd is con- 
sidered the most grateful monument 
in the world. It took, forty men two 
years to get the plans just right. 
Think of that! In its lower parts 
there are not only corridors without 
number, but stores, restaurants and a 
theater, and the whole, if filled with 
people, would hold ten thousand. All 
travelers from every part of the world 
come up here, and there is a postoffice 
near the. top where yow can mniail let- 
ters to friends at home. Everybody 
does it, 

“When the tower was put. up for 
the exposition nobody ever dreamed 
it would some day be used.as one of 
the main wireless telegraph stations 
of the world for, of course, wireless 
messages had never been dreamed 
about. It is said that the messages 
from here reach—” 

“Oh where is that postoffice!”’ 
terrupted one of the girl visitors. 


in- 
“Fy 


just must get some postcards off to 
the folks-in Cincinnati right-away! It 
be so fine to have them post- 
marked “Eiffel: Tower’!” 
“*Kiffel Tower’! ” repeated Dot to 
— 


“Oh I -know where that 
fDot visited China last week.] 


Do Summer 


Boarders Pay 


Some experiences our Readers have had 


Do Not Ape City Ways 
H. C., MASS 

In western Massachusetis there 
stands an old farmhouse which has 
been the home of one family for 
one hundred and thirty years, 
through four generations. It has al- 
ways held a warm place in the hearts 
of those who have gone out from it, 
and in the hearts of their children 
and grandchildren. Those who have 
lived there through the years have 
delighted to keep it “The O'd Home” 
for all the family. 


When about thirty years ago it 
was decided to try taking summer 
boarders, they were received with 


much the same spirit of cordiality as 
has always greeted the family friends. 
The home has always been their 
home for the time they were here, if 
they chose to make it so. It has never 
been a hotel. The frnily has never 
forced itself upon its guests, but has 
always been interested in them and 
their pleasure. Many have been the 
happy hours which hosts and guests 
have spent together under the great 


trees about the house, before the 
open fire in the old _ fireplace, or 
@ ound the piano. Some -uve come 


bac: year after year, .. * the delight 
in their faces and their joyful greet- 
ings leave need for no other proof 
of their love for the “Old Home.” 

We do not try to ape city ways, but 
with airy and pleasant rooms, good 
beds, a variety of well-cooked food, 
especially a plenty of fresh vegetables, 
eges, and good country milk and 
cream, together with hammocks un- 
der the trees, and walks and drives 
about the locality, we try to make 
our people comfortable and help them 
to have happy vacations. We ask a 
reasonable price for what we have to 
give, and every summer finds us with 
a houseful of guests. 

Has it paid? Yes, it has paid in 
money. We have not accumulated a 
large bank account; but, though some 
of the other resources of the family 
have grown less with the passing 
years, because of our summer income 
we make the ends meet and gain a 
little each year. 

Is there any other gain than the 
money? Has it paid? Yes, a thou- 
sand fold! Broadened interests, a 
fuller knowledge of people in other 
ways of life, city homes that are al- 
ways open to us with most cordial 
welcomes, friendships that have stood 
the tests of years—can these be 
counted in terms of money? A for- 
tune could not buy them! Freely have 
we tried to give—most freely have we 
received. 





Some Helpful Hints 
E. F. G., MAINE 
After several years of experience, I 
am still of the belief that summer 
boarders are an interesting and pay- 
ing proposition. 


Much depends on the kind—reia- 
tives and people who came into the 
country to economize are not of the 
interesting or paying kind. It was 
after a series of experiences with 
the former, and a specimen or two 
of the latter, that a little worldly 


wisdom began to develop. 

The old colonial mansion of which 
I am mistress will accommodate 
comfortably ten or twelve people, and 
after some painful experiences I have 
learned that they must be congenial 
people for there is not space enough 
to harbor factions. 

There are plenty of people of the 
right kind who are ready and willing 
to pay a good round price, provided 
they get what they want and what 
they pay for. They want plenty of 
good wholesome food and good beds, 
and above all to be let alone.. They 
do not. need to be entertained, and 
do not wish to be. Some arrange- 
ments like croquet, tennis or other 
outdoor games are always acceptable. 
Plenty of comfortable piazza chairs 
and hammocks are needed. 

Meals on time will be a factor in 
the success of the enterprise—and it 
must be remembered that this applies 
more to the server than the served. 
If meals are sometimes kept waiting 
for a belated fisherman, the mistress 
must remember that it- may be this 
very privilege that the belated one is 
paying well for. 

A friend was having her first ex- 
perience with summer guests and in- 
structed her husband, who was row- 
ing the boat of one of her boarders, 
a man whose life was filled with pub- 
lic duties ten months in the year, to 
bring him in at six o-clock, as sup- 


per would be served at exactly that 
time. -Major Blank replied to _— his 
guide: “Mr M——, this is the best 


time in the day to fish. I am paying 
you a good sum for my board, and 
the privilege of not being on time, af- 
ter ten months of hurrying. If I can- 
not have this privilege { go elsewhere 
tomorrow.” It is neediess to say that 


he and his family remained. 


When [ wish to fill my house, [I 
find it now only necessary to an- 
nounce to people whom I have enter- 
tained, on a plain correspondence 
~card, that on a certain date my house 
will be open to guests, and that I 
shall make a specialty of plenty of 
cream, eggs, milk, fresh vegetables, 
and fruits in their season, that there 
will be accommodations for boating 
and fishing. ° 

I see that they have the very best 
I can give them of these things, and 
plenty of them. Meats in the country 
are not equal to those of the city 
markets, but the vegetables, eggs, 
milk, cream and fruits are superior, 
and these should be the drawing 
card in country fare. 

I always do my own cooking, and 
let someone else do the honors, for 
it needs someone always to look after 
the comfort of the guests. When I 
find out what people want that is 
the thing they get, if it can possibly 
be provided, and they pay for it. 

One often has amusing experiences, 
One summer a_lady boarder ‘would 
cheerfully forego her morning nap 
anil come into the kitchen to “visit” 
with me at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when I was just working for dear 
life to get cooking done before any- 
b dy was around to hinder. I trust 
she never knew how fervently I 
\ shed her back in bed. . 

On the whole I have made delight- 
ful friends, among them people whom 
it is an education to k-ow, who have 
brought into my life many inspiring 
thines, and whom I might never have 
otherwise known. 


Nothing Venture, Nothing Gain 


VERMONT FARMERS’ WIFE 





Does it pay to keep summer board- 
ers? I certainly think that it does, at 
least it did me. Ten years ago we 
moved on this large farm in Lamoille 
county, Vt. We had lived in a small 
cottage and, of course, f did not have 
furniture enough to furnish half of 
this large old farmhouse. Like every 
other woman I wanted my house fur- 
nished and all fixed up, so I deter- 
mined to do it myself, as all the 
money made on the farm was needed 
for payments, taxes, tools, etc. 

I advertised for summer boarders, 
mostly in the different railroad books 
got out for that purpose. I[ advertised 
well-furnished rooms, bath, etc, as I 
knew that ten days would get all that 
in. I papered all my rooms and 
painted all the floors ready. 

In April letters of inquiry began to 
come in. I finally secured a party of 
two from Massachusetts and _ three 
fror. New York city, to come the last 
week of June and the first of July. 
Then I went to the city, bought furni- 
ture, rugs, all y bathroom outfit, 
new chairs for my living room, dishes, 
hammocks, etc. Not one piece of up- 
hoistered furniture was purchased, 
but good willow. Most of my rugs 
were the old-fashioned rag kind that 
one can buy to match the color scheme 
of any room. All my curtains were 
muslin and my mattresses and springs 
were as comfortable as I could get. 
When my guests arrived I was ready. 
The large lawn was freshly mown. I 
had plenty of flowers around, and a 
nice cool lunch ready; I have two 
more guests that came a little later, 
making me seven in all. [I had 
them until September 7 and 19. In that 
time I had taken in $389. I charged 
$7 per week. Laundry and teams 
were extra. I paid all the bills I had 
contracted in the city. and had 
enough left to take a little vacation 
myself at the end of the season. I 
have had boarders every summer 
since. Besides feeding our own family 
of six I have been able to fix up my 
home a little each year without taking 
any of the revenue from the farm. Of 
course I have all the garden truck, 
cream, -milk, butter, eggs, chickens, 
and maple sweets from the farm.. We 
are thinking now of building an ell 
to our house that we found too large 
ten years ago so you see we think 
summer boarders pay. 





The Ones Really in Danger 

Spurgeon was once asked if he 
thought that a man who learned to 
play the cornet on the Sabbath day 
would go to heaven. 

The reply of the great preacher was 
characteristic. 

“I don’t see why he should not,” 
answered, 


he 
“but I doubt very much if 


the man who lives next door will.’ 


Truth Is Mighty—Sometimes 
“Here,”’ said Mrs Exe impatiently, 
“is. another invitation from Mrs Bore- 
leigh, asking us to one of her bother- 
some dinners. I hate them!” 


“O&, tell her we have a previous 
engagement,” said her husband. 
“No,” said Mrs Exe virtuously. 


“That would-be a lie. Edith, dear, 
write Mrs Boreleigh that we accept 
with much pleasure.”’—[{Exchange. 














Victrola [V, $15 
Other styles $25 to $400 


ITH a Victrola in 
your home you can 


dance whenever you wish. 


The Victrola brings to you all the 
newest dances, played by bands and 
orchestras noted for their superb dance 
music, ' 


Hear the latest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s, Write to us for catalogs. 


Veter Reitee Matias Oe. 


Victrola 


HIGH GRADE 


WALL PAPER O 10: 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK OF SAMPLES TODAY 


Buy Your Wall Paper at 
Factory Prices 
The greatest wall paper bargains ia the 
world—equal in beauty and quality to 25c 
and 50c grades—copies of rich, high-priced 
designe reproduced in our owa factories. 
Have a beautiful home at emall cost—a 
home that looks as well inside as a mansion, 
Catalog of new designs sent free—write 
for it today. 
Orders over $5 shipped prepaid 
within 300 miles. 


Independent Wall PaperCo. 
L 


. Liberty Ave.,Pittsburg, Pa. 


COFFEE 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


5 LBS. FOR $4] 


’ Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED 1000 
by Express (if by Parcel Post add ITe for 10 ibs.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE CO. 


Park Place and Washington Street, 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEA\ 



































Retailers’ 
30c Quality 


New York 
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GLUE Ios 
BETTER THAN PASTE 

Guaranteed Dress Goods by Mail 


You can select from New York’s most fashionable offer 
‘ for assortment of free samples, which wil! 
show how much you save when you buy direct at Bait 
to Wearer Cost. Fabrics of all kinds, from 12c up 


ETHELBERT GREEN CO., Inc., Dept. A 
111 Chambers Street, New York City 
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Between Two Lives 


A Drama of the Passing of the 
Old and the Coming of the 
New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


This play is admirable for country 
schools, granges, farmers’ clubs, agricul- 
tural colleges, and other organizations in 
rural districts. It is rich in humor and 
fan, afforded by two negro characters, 
and by a hired man and Abigail. Stage 
and costumes are adaptable to the sim- 
plest facitities. The play is rich in thee 
glory and beauty of country life. It is 

‘the first strictly agricultural play ever 
published and is ideal for rural audiences. 

Prof. James E. Rice, who witnessed a 
performance, says of the play; “It was 
a genuine pleasure to have the privilege 
of attending the production of the rural 

play, BETWEEN TWO LIVES, as_ rep- 
resented by the students of the agricul- 
tural college of the Ohio State University. 
It should be in large demand when the 
nature of the play becomes known, The 
play was very instfuctive and entertaining. 
You are to be congratulated on your con- 
tribution.” 

About one and a half ours 
necessary for putting on the play. Full 
instructions for staging, costuming ard 
acting accompany the text. No charge is 
made for producing rights. 


Printed on fine paper, 5 x 7 in., Cloth, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 Poarth Aveune New York 
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ow You Can Get All 


of the Pictures, and the list of Bible Verses and the 
Reply Book in which to write your answers in the 


$3,500 Cash Bible Picture Contest 


We want every one of our readers and our friends to read what we have to say 
here very carefully. It means much to you and every member of your family. 
We have combined with the C4ristian Herald, the wonderful interdenominational 


weekly, in offering this splendid Bible Pastime. It will bring to you and all new 
thoughts of the Bible, and bring you to a new tone in religious thought. 








































° sixty pictures like the sample, for eath of whith contestants 
The Contest Consists of must ‘eshdilt suitable Bible verses to match; and the Bible 
verses must be selected from the standard list contained in the book called “Gems from the Bibles” thus 
establishing equal opportunity. No answers will be accepted before June 19th. All answers must be in 
by July 17, 1916. 


Here to the right you see 
a page from ‘‘Gems from 
the Bible.’’ The latter is a 
handsome little book con- 
taining all the possible 
answers, and in fact the 


only eligible answers, for 
the Bible Contest pictures. 
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ait i of. serve, saying, 
care my bones from 
i A aa "Gem 50; 26. 


hundred and ten old: 
ca matey bag? 


PROM ‘THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES, 
CALLED. EXODUS, 





Up on top, at the left, 
you see a specimen pic- 
ture, a fitting text for 
which is found in “Gems 
from the Bible,’’ and then 
entered in the Reply Book. 
That’s the process of the 


Bible Picture Contest. } the children of Israel were fruitful, and inereased 


— abundantly, and ee and waxed exceeding mnlghty Le 
I, who have signed my name on the front and back covers of this ‘book, | the laid was filled with them i7. 
a submit the following Bible verses as individually fitting “Eb AAnd the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash ar at 
PICTURE No. K 


Fiver; and her maidens walked long uy the river's side: 
hear oo saw hu ark among the haat she sent ber ptlerey ; 
the order of their applicability to the picture, 
write it down; see HWhistration on page 2.) 


to Fetch it 
be submitted for each picture. 




















I submit the vers 
(Number each verse as 
ine, two, three, four or five vers 


: it came to co. in those days, w Moses was grown, 
that he went out unto his. autho ‘and looked on their bnr- 
dens: and he spied an Egyptian siting a Hebrew, one dl his 
brethren. s Mae 2: 21, 


And he looked this wa aa that way, and when he saw ‘a _ 
- was no met, he slew the a hid ne a the 









Further Details 
of the Contest 


The full rules and all other 
needed information will be sent 
free on request, showing how 
the contest may be entered al. "oa 

ith igation. 
without expense or obligation We tare al pas Aha rinvor } Onin 


However, here are some of the 
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provisions, oe \ 

$1,250 in cash is the raiding webbed aleng ty Sumer © a 
$625; third, $350; fourth, $259; ies ane 3s eres 
fifth, $150; sixth, $100; seventh, wd f 2 £ 4A ~ oe 
$75; eighth, $50; ninth, $20; Phage asl. Arnand | 
will be given for the most fit- 
ly free if the handsome little 
ideal eqtipment designated Bible Picture Contest QUTFIT. We offer the 


Wow the ea of Midian ta seven cannons and ™ = 
first reward. There will 
and then numerous smaller re- 
ting answers as will be decided 
by an eminent Committee of 
me in aS ewards 
The 60 pictures can be 
volume, ‘Gems from the Bible,”’ and the convenient Reply Book are obtained. Of course 2 CE ee ee 
Outfit as a free premium. C 


One, 
be 419 rewards in all, totaling A ate F i; +h he 
$3,500, The second reward is and (2-0- ap BAmrting 
wards, all cash. The rewards 
had at one cent each, OR entire- 
the rules and complete instructions are also included. All these articles make up the + b “G f h Bible.” 
o obtain ems from the Bible, 
OU P ON Reply Book and 6O Pictures Free 























Send us a yearly subscription to the Orange Judd | | 
: y : y . P . g J ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ; 

American Agriculturist and an eight-months’ sub- 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

ga ee . *} Gentlemen: I inclose $2.00 to pay for yearly subscription to the Orange Judd i 
Fe gp to the Christian Herald, at the joint rate American Agriculturist. and’ eight months’ (35 weeks’) subscription to the Christian i 
of and we shall at once ° Herald ; and you are therefore to send me as a free premium the OUTFIT of ‘‘Gems 

$ 2 ; : ~ forward to you, prepaid, from the Bible,’’ Reply Book and 60 Pictures. 
the complete Bible Picture Contest Outfit. * 

FU a whee mo HOSS S (ESO SE ESSE SHSEHOESS CE RSSS ec COHSSH COREE S SECS Cededs a Keto 
iiner or voth suvscriptions can be new, renewal or extension—for yourself 





or anyone else. ‘The Christian Herald is ales a weekly publication, and it is Fe PO ON oo. aie wae enc dsenibeetcnceseesce-annnentabecacees 
one of the leading non-sectarian illustrated news and feature home magazines. | | 


Use Coupon at right. DO NOT DELAY! 
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(NOTE. The subscriptions will also be entered to the credit of the above name and 
address unless you designate otherwise on additional sheet of paper.) 








The Wings of the Morning 
{From Page 21.] 


be surrounded on the level at close 
quarterg by a dozen determined men 
and he must surely succumb. 

Were it not for the presence of Iris 
he would have given no second 
thought to the peril. It was just one 
of those undertakings which a soldier 
jumps at. “Here goes for the V C or 
kingdom come!” is the pithy philoso- 
phy of Thomas Atkins under such 

mstances, 
“a. there was no V C, but there 
as Iris. 
¥. To act without consulting her was 
impossible, so they discussed the proj- 
ect. Naturally she scouted it. 

The Mahommedan may be oe to 

“In any 


ee - 





help us,” she pointed out. 
event, let us- wait until the moon 
wanes. That is the darkest hour. 


We do not know what may happen 


meanwhile.” 
Another Volley 


The words had hardly left her mouth 
when an irregular volley was fired at 
them from the right flank of the 
enemy’s position. Every bullet struck 
yards above their heads, the common 
failing of musketry at night being to 
take too high an aim. But the im- 
pact of the missiles on a rock so 
highly impregnated with minerals 
caused sparks to fly, and Jenks saw 
that the Dyaks would obtain by this 
means a most dangerous index of 
their faulty practice. Telling Iris 
at once occupy her safe corner he rap- 
idly adjusted a rifle on the wooden 
rests already prepared in anticipation 
of an attack from that quarter, and 
fired three shots at the opposing crest, 
whence came the majority of gun 
flashes. 

One, at least, of the three found a 
human billet. There was a shout of 
surprise and pain, and the next volley 
spurted from the ground level. This 
could do no damage owing to the 
angle, but. he endeavored to discon- 
cert the marksmen by keeping up a 
steady fire in their direction. He did 
not dream of attaining other than a 
moral effect, as there is a lot of room 
to miss when aiming in the dark. 
Soon he imagined that the burst of 
flame from his rifle helped the Dyaks, 
because several bullets whizzed close 
to his head, and about this time fir- 
ing recommenced from the crest. 

Notwithstanding all his skill and 
manipulation of the wooden supports, 
he failed to dislodge the occupants. 
Every minutes one or more ounces of 
lead pitched right into the ledge, dam- 
aging the stores and tearing the tar- 
paulin, whilst those which struck the 
wall of rock were dangerous to Iris 
by reason of the molten spray. 

He could guess what had happened. 
By lying flat in the sloping plateau, 
or squeezing close to the projecting 
shoulder of the cliff, the Dyaks were 
so little exposed that idle chance 
alone would enable him to hit one of 
them. But they must be shifted, or 
this night bombardment would prove 
the most serious development yet en- 
countered. 

“Are you all right, Iris?” he called 
out. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. 

“Well, I want you to keep yourself 
covered by the canvas for a little 
while, especially your head and 
shoulders. I am going to stop these 
chaps. They have found our weak 
point, but I can baffle them.” 

She did not ask what he proposed 
to do. He heard the rustling of the 
tarpaulin as she pulled it. Instantly 
he cast loose the rope ladder, and, 
armed only with a revolver, dropped 
down the rock. He was quite invisible 
to the enemy. On reaching the 
ground he listened for a moment. 
There was no sound save the occa- 
sional reports ninety yards away. He 
hitched up the lower rungs of the 
ladder until they were six feet from 
the level, and then crept noiselessly, 
close to the rock, for some forty yards. 

He halted beside a smal! poon tree, 
and stooped to find something im- 
bedded near its roots. At this dis- 
tance he could plainly hear the mut- 
tered conversation of the Dyaks, and 
could see several of them prone on 
the sand. The latter fact proved how 
fatal would be an attempt on his part 
to reach the well. They must dis- 
cover him instantly once he quitted 
the somber shadows of the cliff. He 
waited, perheps a few seconds longer 
than was necessary, endeavoring to 
pierce the dim atmosphere and learn 
something of their disposition. 

A vigorous outburst of firing sent 
him back with haste. Iris was up 
there alone. He knew not what might 
happen. He was now feverishly 
anxious to be with her again, to hear 
her voice, and be sure that all was 


well. To his horror he found the 
ladder swaying gently against the 
rock. Someone was using it He 
sprang forward, careless of conse- 


quence, and seized the swinging end 
which had fallen free again. He -had 
his foot on the bottom rung when 
Iris’s voice, close at hand and shrill 
with terror, shrieked— 

“Robert, where are you ?” 

“Here!” he shouted; the next in- 
stant she dropped into his arms. 


A  startied exclamation from the 
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vicinity of the house, and some loud 
cries from the more distant Dyaks on 
the other side of Prospect Park, 
showed that they had been overheard. 

“Up!” he whispered. “Hold tight, 
and go as quickly as you can. 

“Not without you!” 

“Up, for God's sake! 
your heels.” 

She began to climb. He took some 
article from between his teeth, a string 
apparently, and drew it toward him, 
mounting the ladder at the same time. 
The end tightened. He was then 
about ten feet from the ground. Two 
Dyaks, yelling fiercely, rushed from 
the cover of the house. 

“Go on,” he said to Iris. “Don't 
lose your nerve whatever happens. I 
am close behind you.” 

“TI am quite safe,”’ she gasped. 

Turning, and clinging on with one 
hand, he drew his revolver and fired 
at the pair beneath, who could now 
faintly discern them, and were almost 
within reach of the ladder. The shoot- 
ing made them halt. He did not know 
or care if they were hit. To frighten 
them was sufficient. Several others 
were running across the sands to the 
cave,, attracted by the noise and the 
cries of the foremost pursuers. 

Then he gave a steady pull to the 
cord. The sharp crack of a rifle came 
from the vicinity of the old quarry. 
He saw the flash among the trees. Al- 
most simultaneously a bright light 
leapt from the opposite ledge, illumin- 
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MOTHER O’ MINE 


F I were hanged on the high- 
est hill, Mother o' Mine, 


I follow at 





I know whose love would fol- 
low me still, Mother o° Mine. 


If I were drowned in the deepest 
sea, Mother o' Mine, 

I know whose tears would come 
down to me, Mother o° Mine. 


If I were damned of body and soul, 

Mother o Mine, 
know whose prayers would make 
me whole, Mother o Mine. 2 
— Rudyard Kipling. == 
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ing the vicinity like a meteor. It lit 
up the rock, showed iris just vanish- 
ing into the safety of the ledge, and 
revealed Jenks and the Dyaks to each 
other. There followed instantly a 
tremendous explosion that shook 
earth and air, dislodging every loose 
stone in the southwest pile of rocks, 
hurling from the plateau some of its 
occupants, and wounding the re- 
mainder with a shower of lead and 
debris. 

The island birds, long since driven 
to the remote trees, clamored in 
raucous peal, and from the Dyaks 
came yells of fright or anguish. The 
sailor, unmolested further, reached 
the ledge to find Iris prostrate where 
she had fallen, dead or unconscious, 
he knew not which. He felt his face 
become gray in the darkness. With 
a fierce tug he hauled the ladder well 
away from the ground and sank to 
his knees beside her. 
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He took her into his arms. There 
was no light. He could not see her 
eyes or lips. Her slight breathing 


seemed to indicate a fainting fit, but 
there was no water, nor was it pos- 
sible to adopt any of the ordinary ex- 
pedients suited to such a seizure. He 
could only wait in a dreadful silence 
—wait, clasping her to his breast— 
and dumbly wonder what other loss 
he could suffer ere the final release 
came. 

At last she sighed deeply. A strong 
tremor of returning life stirred her 
fame. 

“Thank God!” he murmured, and 
bowed his head. Were the sun shin- 
ing he could not see her now, for his 
eyes were blurred. 

“Robert!”” she whispered. 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Are you -safe?”’ 


“Safe! my loved one! Think of 
yourself! What has happened to 
you?” 


“TI fainted—I think. 
T missed you! 
had gone. 


T have no hurt. 
Something told me you 
I want to help you, or die 
with you. And then that noise! And 
the light! What did you do?” ; 

He silenced her questioning with a 
passionate kiss. He carried her to a 
little nook and fumbled among the 
stores until he found a bottle of 
brandy. She drank some. Under its 
revivifying influence she was’ soon 
able to listen to the explanation he of- 
fered—after securing the ladder. 

In a tall tree near the Valley of 
Death he had tightly fixed a loaded 
rifle which pointed at a loose stone in 
the rock overhanging the ledge held 
by the Dyaks. This stone rested 
against a number of percussion caps 
extracted from cartridges, and these 
were in direct communication with a 
train of powder leading to a blasting 
charge placed at the end of a twenty- 
four-inch hole drilled with a crowbar. 
The impact of the bullet against the 
stone could not fail to explode some 
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of the ca He had used the con- 
tents of three hundred cartridges to 
secure a sufficiency of powder, and the 
bullets were all crammed into the orl- 
fice, being tamped with clay and wet 
sand. The rifle was fired by means of 
the string, the loose coils of which 
were secreted at the foot of the poon. 
By springing this novel mine he had 
effectually demoved every Dyak from 
the ledge, over which its contents 
would spread like a fan. Further, it 
would probably deter the survivors 
from again venturing near that fatal 
spot. 

Iris listened, only half comprehend- 
ing. Her mind was filled with one 
thought to the exclusion of all others. 
Robert had left her, had done this 
thing without telling her. She forgave 
him, knowing he acted for the best, 


but he must never, never deceive her. 


again in such a manner. She could 
not bear it. What better excuse could 
man desire for caressing her, yea, 
even squeezing her, until the sobs 
ceased and she protested with a weak 
little laugh— 

“Robert, I haven’t got much breath 
—after that excitement—but please— 
leave me—the remains!” 


The Unexpected Happens 


“You are a dear unreasonable little 
girl,” he said. “Have you breath 
enough to tell me why you came down 
the ladder?” 

“When I discovered you were gone 
I became wild with fright. Don’t you 
see, I imagined you were wounded 
and had fallen from the ledge. What 
else could I do but follow, either to 
help you, or, if that were not pos- 
sible o 

He found her hand and pressed it 
to his lips. 

“TI humbly crave your pardon,” he 
said. ‘“‘That explanation is more than 
ample. It was I who behaved unrea- 
sonably. Of course I should have 
warned you. Yet, sweetheart, I ran 
no risk. The real danger passed a 
week ago.” 

“How can that be?’’ 

“T might have been blown to pieces 
whilst adjusting the heavy stone in 
front of the caps. I assure you I was 
glad to leave the place that day with 
a whole skin. If the stone had wob- 
bled, or slipped, well———” 

‘“‘May I ask how many more mild 
adventures you undertook without my 
knowledge ?”’. 

“One other, of great magnitude. I 
fell in love with you.” 

“Nonsense!” she retorted. “I know 
that long before you admitted it to 
yourself.” 

“Date, please?” 

“Well, to begin at the very begin- 
ning. you thought I was nice on board 
the Sirdar. Now, didn't you?” 

And they were safely embarked on 
a conversation of no interest to any 
other person in the wide world, but 
which provided them with the most 
delightful topic imaginable. Thus 
the time sped until the rising moon 
silhouetted the cliff on the white car- 
pet of coral-strewn sand. The black 
shadow line traveled slowly closer to 
the base of the cliff, and Jenks, 
guided also by the stars, told Iris that 
midnight was at hand. 

[To Be Continued. ] 


Make the Wife Happy 
J, 0. W., NEW YORK 

What have I done to make my wife 
happy? Well, five years ago when 
we were married our hdme contained 
none of the up-to-date improvements 
so useful to the woman of the house, 
except a large basement. The house 
stood near the edge of a creek and 
the grounds were well drained. I first 
purchased a bread mixer and a wash- 
ing machine, which I ran with my 
engine pump. The second year I put 
in a hot water plant. This elim- 
inated much of the dirt, dust and 
gases that go with heaters and also 
saved all the coal and ashes carrying 
through the house, besides every room 
in the house was well heated and at a 
less cost. The third year I put in a 
sewer to the creek from the bottom 
of the basement and piped the water 
from the well into the basement and 
then put in two laundry tubs. The 
windmill pumps the water into the 
house on wash days. All washing is 
done in the basement. 

The fourth year I put in a pressure 
tank. This tank holds enough water 
for a week. I also plumbed the house 
with hot and cold water, put in a 
bath room and fixtures and _  every- 
thing up-to-date. Unless one knows, 
he cannot imagine the time and steps 
necessary to furnish a farm house 
with water. I now save all this. I 
now want electric lights all over the 
farm and if things go right they will 
soon be in. Together with all this I 
have supplied the smaller necessary 
equipment of the house as needed. 
The increased satisfaction this has 
given my wife more than pays for 
the money spent. It pays to save on 
the young mothers. Try it, you will 
be surprised at the result. 











To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is 


to labor. 
fRobert Louis Stevens 
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beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains, 
2% yds. long, ele- 
gaut patterns, 

wide 
borders, firm, well- 
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That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 
free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. C. 








American Agriculturist 
Wants to 
Serve You 


By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 

“ee me ee ae oe ee ee ee ee ee oe 

8 Orange Judd Service Bureau 

; American Agriculturist, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 


Where Can I Buy: 
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T now employs nearly 7000 people 
and has a deep water frontage of 
about half a mile. Its factories 

and yards occupy 125 acres. Its 
three dry docks are respectively 585, 
639 and 861 feet long. It has built 


The Great Shipbuilding Plant and Dry Docks at Newport News, Va. 


numerous battleships, cruisers and tons. It is crowded to its capacity, government ownership for additional 
other vessels for the United States as is every other shipbuilding yard shipping as a means whereby the 
navy, and nearly 200 merchant ves- in the United States. There is a keen United States marine may hasten to 
sels. During the past year it has built, activity also in shipyards on the resume its former proud position in 
or has now under construction, mer- Great Lakes. The administration still ocean commerce, when the United 
chantmen totaling over 100,000 gross further urges congress to vote direct States flag was to be seen on every sea. 



































Medem Photo Service 
Flooded Trenches Near Verdun 


INIATURE floating bridges are 


used where it is necessary for 

dispatch bearers to move quick- 
ly. In most of the trenches the 
soldiers fight and live even if the 
water is one to three feet deep. The 
German assault on the Verdun dis- 
trict was renewed last week, but up 
to this writing this longest and most 
terrific battle in history has resulted 
in but the slightest German advances, 




















Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y¥ 
These Arabs Are Scooping Out a Ditch by the Old Method 


UCH as prevailed -in Biblical times India was only 20 miles distant and 
S in Mesopotamia. Floods and the Russian army was also advanc- 

mismanagement prevented relief ing to its relief. This defeat of the 
reaching Gen Townshend and his British advance on Bagdad, following 
10,000 troops besieged at Kut-el- their retirement from the Dardanelles, 
Amara on the Tigris. That British may profoundly strengthen Turkey 
command had to surrender to the and hearten the peoples of the Central 
Turks, although the relief army from Empires. 




















Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


trai to start for his native land. He 
came away hale and hearty; he re- 
turns worse than crippled. Multiply 
this instance by several hundred thou- 
sand and you may form some idea of 
the awful results of the war. 


Going Back Home 
LONE Austrian soldier, invalided 
home, seated on the rear steps of 
a railway coach, waiting for the 














Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Largest Aeroplane Battle Cruiser Ever Built in the United States 








HE plane is 72 feet long, 40 feet 

wide, propelled by two 120 H P 

engines, weighs two tons, carries 
10 people, and is for the United States 
army. The picture was taken before 
its trial flights at Sunnyvale, Cal. 


This New Machine 


PERATED by one person, not 
only cuts bread but butters it 
at the rate of 3600 slices per 
hour—enough to fill up the boys and 
hired men after a hard day’s work in 
May, whether on the farm or in the 
trenches on the European war field. 


Spared in the Lusitania Disaster 


EORGE A. KESSLER feels 
obligated to devote his life to 
doing good, so he has quit busi- 
ness to direct the handling of the 
fund for blinded soldiers of the 
allies, His wife aids in the work. 
Many others who have prospered also 
feel impelled to give freely to war re- 
lief. ‘The most that can be done will 





























relieve but a fraction of the. suffering. - Consright hy Tnderwood & Underwood, N. ¥. 
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summa Orange Judd Service BULCAU mmmmng 


Will serve you free by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of es case, or claim, with all the papers about it and = 
(2 


stamps for their return, 


also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 


such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


= 
= 
. American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not 
= 
_ 
aw 


Snedecor Again 


For nearly a year now your service 
bureau has been trying to collect from 
A. G. Snedecor $6.60 for eggs we 
shipped him on May 22, 1915, and that 
were duly delivered to him at 237 Fifth 
avenue, Brooklyn, ¥. He never paid 
any attention to your letter or effort, or 
to us, but on November 20, 1915, he wrote 
us “ am hustling along, and if you will 
let me know when you are ready to ship 
again, wili send you money for case due 
you and we will make a fresh start.’ 
Then on March 20, 1916, he wrote me 
again, “Can use your eggs now, pay 
promptly and add something to each re- 
mittance to pay up the old account. 
These letters were dated from _318 A 4th 
St, Brooklyn, N Y, telephone South 648; 
L. O. Snedecor, Jr, appears aS manager. 
[R. F. Dieffenbach & Son. 

This fellow Snedecor has the nerve 
of a government mule, Our subscriber 
does well not to ship Snedecor any 
more eggs until Snedecor pays the bill 
that is now a year old, with interest 
added at 6%. In the commercial 
agencies Anna G. Snedecor (Mrs Lu- 
ther S. Snedecor, Jr,) is listed as a 
dealer in butter in eggs and rated “less 
than $500." We wish to receive the 
claims that any other shippers have 
against this outfit. Also all letters of 
solicitation, advertisements, cards, etc, 
that Snedecor is now issuing, It is 
high time to teach A. G. Snedecor and 
all that ilk that they must pay for 
produce shipped to them. There is 
more than one way to skin a cat, and 
more than one way to make fake com. 
mission merchants pay their bills or 
zo to jail 





A Familiar Scheme 


I understood from the literature and 
letters of Wheeler & Company that if I 
paid them for one of their knitting ma- 
chines and for the yarn which they sold 
they would find a profitable market for 
me for all the hosiery [ could knit on 
the machine. I made them a shipment 
of socks knitted from their yarn, but 
they report they could not handle them 
and had no use for them, but neglected 
to send them back. I am unable to sell 
the product myself and find the machine 


~ 


dead property on my hands.—[B. U. S. 

We have warned against this con- 
cern more than once, and against oth- 
er phases of the same plan. The 
scheme primarily is to sell machines, 
not to market the product manufac- 
tured from the machine. If they 
wanted to do the latter, it would be 


vastly more profitable to put a lot of 
knitting machines into a little factory 
under their direct supervision, hire 
girls at small wage to run the ma- 
chines and then sell the product. The 
idea, however, is to sell machines. We 
have never known this concern to 


refund the price paid and take back 
the machine. It was never allowed 
in the advertising columns of this 
journal, which admits. only such ad- 
vertisers as it guarantees to deal sat- 
isfactorily with our subscribers; see 
guaranty in terms, top of first column 
editorial page each issue. 





Bound by the Contract 

Our community has a canning plant. 
To start it off well, money was bor- 
rowed from the bank and a number of 
us ‘signed an agreement to stand good 
for the amount. The factory was sold 
and the buyers are to pay for it on six 
and 12 months’ time. Now our notes are 
coming due at the bank four months be- 
fore the first payment is due from the 
buyer.—[J. E. F. 

Evidently you must pay the bank 
when the obligation comes due there, 
unless the bank is willing. to extend 
the note.four months longer... You will 
get your money back when the buyer 
of the factory meets his payments, In 
matters of this kind, signers are bound 
by the contract, whatever it may be. 





- Caution in Buying 

“We stand back of our godds, 
but not back of the salesman,” writes 
the Menke grocery company toa cus- 
tomer who paid money to one of their 
agents but did not receive the grocer- 
ies. Investigation shows that the agent 
did not turn in the order. A number of 
gtocery companies sell goods through 
traveling agents. Not one of them, so 
far as we know, authorizes the agent 
to take money with the order and 
not one will make good to the cus- 
tomer if agent defauits on payment. 

Pay no money to agents, but pay 
for the goods after you have received 
them should they prove satisfactory. 
Many people pay cash to strangers for 
groceries. which they never _ get, 


, 


whereas if they would pay spot cash 
to their local dealer they would be 
sure of as good or better merchandise 
at the same or less prices. To expect 
your merchant to trust you for a 
whole year or longer, and then pay 
cash to traveling venders is not right 
to yourself, to your merchant, or your 
town. Furthermore, if you buy 
goods that are advertised in this 
periodical, whether of your dealer or 
from the advertiser, you are certain 
to get just what is represented. 





Innocent Purchaser Suffers 

When did the Wisconsin law go into 
effect requiring the word “stallion” to 
be written in red ink across the face of 
a note in order to make the note legal 
when said obligation is incurred in the 
purchase of a stallion?—[A Wisconsin 
Farmer. 

The statutes referred to were passed 
in 1901 and 1913. They require that all 
promissory notes and other evidence 
of indebtedness given or taken for 
such things .shall have written or 
printed in red ink “the consideration 
for this note is the sale of a lightning 
rod, patent right, stallion or interest 
therein,”’ as the case may be. Such a 
note is not negotiable and the “inno- 
cent purchaser,” defense cannot be in- 
voked in case the note changes hands 
before it is due. Any person who dis. 
counts or purchases such a note or 
other evidence of indebtedness is 
liable to a penalty equal to the face 
of the note. 

If every state had such a law there 
would be fewer cases of farmers being 
swindled through stallion notes and 
similar securities by the manipulation 
of slick rascals, If we lived in a state 
that had no such law and our bank 
discounted notes of this kind without 
first consulting us, we might pay the 
note but never would patronize that 
bank again. A banker certainly is not 
morally justified in discounting notes 
taken from his customers by strangers 
for expenditures that might prove 
questionable without first consulting 
the signers. 





; Note the Difference 
Stockholders in the Dominion oil 
company of Toronto, Ont, should not 


get the idea that they hold stock in 
the Dominion oil company Itd, of 
Hamilton, Ont These two concerns 
are separate and have never had 
any connection. The Hamilton com. 
pany has protested repeatedly to the 
government, and contemplated taking 


action to compel the other concern to 
cease using the same name. 

We_cannot find that stock in the 
Dominion oil company of Toronto has 
any value. A-letter from the president 
states that they had a well, although. 
he does hot say where, which was 
drilled 3200 feet deep and then found 
that they would have to go 1000 feet 
further to strike oil. He says he put 
$7000 into the matter himself and 
took-a mortgage on the property. 
Times became hard and nothing has 
been done and he says that~ he is 
afraid that nothing will be done for 
some time. Stock selling methods of 
this company have been subject to 
~considerable criticism. 





Look, Before You Leap! 

Beware of signing any contract with 
any law and collection company, 
whereby you have to put up 10 cents 
for each claim listed, and are obliged 
to pay it from 25 to 50% of the amount 
of the claim, if the claim-is “dropped 
by order of subscriber, or the coliee- 
tion of which is presented by him.” 
The solicitor’s contract provides that 


after the solicitor has obtained 3650. 


claims, the feés on which amount to 
$35, then thé company will pay the 
solicitor $25. By any such contract 
you get the handle, but the other 
party gets the dipper! 


Circulars issued by automobile own- 
ers’ co-operative association asking for 
subscriptions to its shares are not suf- 
ficiently explicit to warrant our rec- 
ommending any of our readers to put 
a single penny into the scheme. 


It is a wise rule never to invest in 
any shares, stocks or other things un- 
less first you know they are all right; 
secondly, if you have the money to in- 
vest. When a man gives his note for 
such thiags, he can rest assured he 


will have to pay the note whether the 
concern succeeds or fails. If the lat- 
ter, one will feel as if he was indeed 
“paying for dead horses!’’ 





We will not recommend any patent 
remedy, medical treatment or dope of 
any kind. No such fake, fraud or 
swindle is admitted to our advertising 
columns, since we allow therein only 
the advertisements of concerns with 


whom we can guarantee our subscrib-- 


ers’ satisfaction. Our mail is flooded 
with letters from readers who either 
have been imposed upon by traveling 
quacks or by mail order medical 
swindles,'or who ask us if they should 
spend money for such things. This 
paragraphs all such questions with 
one word: “Don't.” 


Postoffice fraud order has been is- 
sued against Union furniture company 
at 729 Nasby building and 1405 Col. 
lingwood avenue, Toledo, O, and 208 
Cameron bnilding, Waco, Tex. 





Hints to Readers 

Complaints stil! come forward that 
many farmers fail to give full name 
and postoflice address in their business 
correspondence. A prominent western 
hide and fur concern, writing about 
careless shippers from the country, 
says it has a number of statements 
with remittances awaiting claimants, 
These checks have been forwarded to 
the right addresses so far as could be 
learned, but have come back un- 
claimed, Of course the postoffice ad- 
dress must be wrong. It is very 
imorptant in ordering goods or in ship- 
ping goods to see that the full name 
and address is carefully and plainly 
written. 


“Can you recover the $25 I paid Dr 


Julian P. Thomas for an electric belt 
which he guaranteed to refund if the 
belt was not satisfactory.’’ No, be- 
cause a year. or so ago Thomas for- 
feited his $5000 bonds he gave to the 
United States court in its case against 
him for fraudulent use of the mails. 
He cannot be located. Another party 


asks if he should pay $40 in advance | 


for an electric vibrator. No indeed. 
You can’t make $40 any quicker than 
to hold on to it instead of sending that 
sum for any such apparatus. The mag- 
netic electric belt schemes have been 
worked on the credulous for years. 


Will our friends please carefully 
read 


this department in each issue, 
and preserve it for reference? If so, 
you will find it answers many of | 
the questions you are asking. However, 


any advice or assistance you want up- 
on any matter pertaining to farming 
will have our attention without any 
charge to you whatever, if you are a 
subscriber and your question is ac- 
companied by your label, all the 
papers ‘in the case and 
their.return. Any person not 
subscriber is entitled to 
vpon becoming such. 


now a 
this service 





Thanks for Service Rendered 


I received 
judges ofthe contest that I had en- 
tered in our county and: which I wrote 
you about recently. I certainly thank 
you very 
never would have received it if you 
hadn’t taken the matter in hand I 
had written them repeatedly without 
even getting.a reply to my letters.— 
(Mrs Jeff Molebash, 


I received check for $6.77 from the 
railroad in ull settlement of my 
claim against them for overcharge. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau please 
accept my hearty thanks for this 
service.—[ Walter Van Haitsma. 








I have. received: the two heifer 
calves and was well satisfied and well 
pleased. I thank the “old -xreliable 
Orange Judd” ever so much for ad- 
justing 
La Bresh. 


This is to let you know that I have | 


received check for $15 from the fruit 


selling association I complained about | 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


Swo hundred and fifty-seven - illustrations. 
full .of ideas, oug- 

Plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbulldings, by practical he 
@ economic ereg- 

tion and use of barns, grain barns. horse 
barns. _ cote 


to you a short time ago: I thank you 
very much for getting this for me as 
I had tried for a year, but was un- 
successful.—[H. Brooner. 








Just received check for $5.19 from 
the commission firm I wrote to -you 
about recently. Many thanks to you 
for your assistance in this matter.— 
{T. J. Merktey. . 

I received check for $7.15 from 
that association, for which please ac- 
cept thanks.—[Mrs Carrie Gagen™ Mt 
Vernon, 


stamps for | 


the watch from. the |} 


much because I know I} 


this case for me.—[{Meédrick , 


| 








No more cleaning “"* “> 
up afterwards. Bone 


Now the drudgery is done with, 
once you geta 





Trouble-proof—the long blue 
chimney converts every drop 
of oil into clear, intense heat. 
As quick and convenientas gas, 


1916 model New Perfections 
have the new patented revers- 
ible glass reservoir, and many 
other important improvements. 
Some with built-in heat-retain- 
ing ovens. 


Sold in 1, 2,3 and 4 burner sizes by 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for booklet. Also tells about 

the New Perfection Kerosene Water 

Heater—hot water whenever you 

want it. 

STANDARD OIL CO. of N.Y. 
Principal Offices 

New York Buffalo, Albany, Boston 
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GoopfYEAR 


TIRES 


Easy to Get from Goodyear Service Station 


Dealers Everywhere 
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. Road Shocks Can’t Tear 
These Treads Loose 


Isn’t it a fact that you rarely hear of 
loose treads on a Goodyear Tire? 


That is largely due to the unique 
Goodyear method of joining the 


tread to the carcass of the tire. 


Every turn of a tire in action subjects 
the tread to the attack of mighty 
forces which seek to tear it away 
and destroy it. 

It is pulled this way and that, by the 
driving effort. 

It is rubbed and scraped when you 


put the brakes on suddenly and 


hard—as often you must. 

It would cry out in protest, if it could, 
every time your car rounds a comer. 

The tread cannot absorb these tremen- 
dous strains. It passes them on to 
the fabric. 

And unless the tread is a perfect unit 
swith the carcass of the tire, tread 


separation soon comes and the tire is 


done for. 


The Goodyear breaker strip is made 
from a specially woven, porous fabric. 


When the vulcanizing process is under 
way, the rubber of the tread crowds 
through the little spaces in the fabric 
and ‘nites with the rubber in the 
carcass. 


The rubber, forced through these holes 
under the tremendous air pressure 
of the exclusive Goodyear On-Air 
Cure, forms into many tough rivets, 
and these rivets: literally clinch or 
weld the tread to the carcass. 


And what is the net result of these 
seemingly insignificant Goodyear 
features ? 

Why, simply this—that loose treads on 


Goodyear Tires are practically 


unknown 


In almost every instance the tread on 
GoodyearTires will wear down to the 
breaker strip, and through it, without 
splitting open. 

This is one of many reasons why 
Goodyear owners ride with an easy 
mind. 

They know, also, that Goodyear No- 
Hook Tires are fortified against rim- 
cutting by our No-Rim-Cut feature ; 
against blow-outs by our On-Air 
Cure; against insecurity by our mul- 
tiple braided piano wire base; and 
against puncture and skidding by 
our double-thick All-Weather tread. 


Goodyear Tizes, Tubes and Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers Everywhere, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








